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The Luxury 
of a 
(GOSSARD Corset 


Is now shared by 
qvomen In every 


walk of life 


The greatest tribute that can be paid an author is to see a favorable 

review of his book in the penny daily and the Century Magazine at the 

same time. To write a book that everyone will read and approve is an 
accomplishment of which one might be justly proud. 






A more exacting and difficult feat is to design a garment that will be acceptable 
to the women of South America, Australia, Europe, New Zealand, and North 
America. Naturally this garment would have to sell at widely varying prices, and 
it would be compelled to pass a “‘style censor board’’ composed of the smartest 
fashion critics — the women of the world — because they know corset values. 


Each woman is a law unto herself in her dress. Her country has its dominant 
color idea, form idea, and style idea. She, however, reserves the final right to 
adjudicate in matters pertaining to her own dress. To win her approval and 
retain her friendship-—that is what manufacturers of corsets have attempted for 
three centuries— 


And It Is What We Have Accomplished 
In a Brief Ten Years 
*““GOSSARD Corsets are a luxury’’ has been said so often that it has become a 
truism—but unlike most luxuries, it has been made a necessity through our 


immense production, which permits of a great variety of models at prices that 
are acceptable to every woman. 


Millions of women throughout the world wear GOSSARD Corsets. They afford 
more personal satisfaction and supply a greater degree of luxury and practical 
utility than any other corset at any price. ‘Their style and wearing service is 
shared by women in every walk of life. 

A trial fitting is offered you any time without the slightest 

obligation at the store which ranks first in ciass in your city. 


TVlustrated is a New Model 


It finds immediate favor with the medium and full figure type. There is a decided 
curve at the waist line and the bust is supported. In the skirt three elastic sections 
are used to reduce the flesh at the thighs and the garters are so placed that they also 
assist in emphasizing the smooth, unbroken line from the waist down. 





An imported figured silk broche in an exquisite pattern is used for the material. 


884880 Anultracoret . $2 5. OO 
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Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 

















LONDON CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
Marshall & Snellgrove 37 So. State St. Abraham & Strauss, Aux Trois 
Ltd. 64 E. Madison St. Brooklyn Quartier 
310 So. Michigan Ave. Best & Co. Galicties 
Bb unwit-Teller & Co. Lafayette 





James McCreery & Co, 
McCutcheon & Co. 











x i Olmstead Corset Co. 
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CORSETS 





They Lace In Front 
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Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Fifth Street, New York City 






























HOR you New Year babies, you wee Special January Value : 
ones who are making your first bows F 
in the world this first month of 1915— : 











S Best’s Women’s E 
Whatever grandma or auntie or | 


ie) mother have had in mind to get for — **Ahtab’’ 
1 | ) | you; whatever they have read about in | Silk Stockings 


Harper’s Bazar; they will find every 











: last thing here at Best’s if it belongs © (Guaranteed not to run) : 
ala here. Everything that any baby can 5 | 
\ ‘ ; : | 
aa WAS possibly need in tiny clothes and © $1.00 : 
ye dainty nursery helps. , RATS 7 
ay ERY fing quality, 11 thread | i 





Just to give an idea of what remark- silk hosiery, in 74 different 
able values we are offering, examine the = © shades, and all sizes, including s | 
following: a extra leg. Improved lisle spliced E 

z sole and garter welt. Sold ex- = ! 





Three Special January Layettes : clusively by us and warranted : 
E perfect in fit, wear and finish. a i 
Price ‘is a sordid thing to mention, for nothing is too good Ee 



















for that January baby, but these prices are so very unusual. | 
Dr. Holt’s book on the ‘‘Care and Feeding of Children” sent free with each layette. E ! 
: > ” : 
: — ane Best’s “QRPIC | 
2 Flannel bands 12 Sterilized hemmed dia- : 
3 Shirts pers - 
2 Flannel barrows No. 1 2 Pairs bootees Z RTHOP ADIC 
1 Flannel skirt . : 2 Quilted bibs E (C 2) i 
2 Plain night slips Special Price, $7.46 3 Papers safety pins = i 
3 Dresses 35 PIECES 1 Can Best’s powder E (Patent applied for) 
1 Flannel sacque 1 Cake Best’s castile soap : 
z e 
3 Flannel bands 2 Pairs bootees 2 Gym nN aSl u m 
3 Knitted bands with 3 Quilted bibs Z 
shoulder straps 24 Sterilized hemmed dia- F 
Shirts, cotton and wool pers 2 SI 
Flannel barrows No. 3 2 Piece hand decorated toi- = 10eS8 
Flannel skirts Special Price, $15.89 let set : 


Nainsook skirt Bath thermometer 


I 
Flannelette wrappers 63 PIECES 1 Can Best’s powder 
Plain slips 1 Cake Best’s castile soap ° 

I 

3 


eR hOwWN HWW 


Dresses Sponge 
Worsted sacque 3 Papers safety pins 


(Sold only by Best & Co.) 





4 Fine flannel bands 3 Pairs bootees 
3 Silk and wool shirts 1 Bath apron f 
3 Flannel barrows 36 Diapers sterilized a ’ 7s ee ; 
3 Flannel skirts No. 4 3 Imported hand scalloped MAPE in Black Vici Kid. 
= 2 Hemstitched fine nain- ° bibs ae LZ H 

sook skirts Special Price $48 50 4 Pieces hand decorated Sizes 272 to 8. A perfect 
3 Plain slips d : : toilet set rymnasium shoe, anatomically 
3 Dresses 81 PIECES—All Hand Made 2 Cans Best’s powder gy . ? 2 
2 Fine cashmere wrappers 2 Pieces Best’s castile soap + 3 ° 
1 Embroided sacque 1 Bath thermometer correct, affording full support 
1 Crocheted sacque 4 Papers pins to the arch of the foot in a 





pido ; ae sal natural way. Particularly valu- 
All layettes packed daintily in special separate boxes, tied with bright ribbons. ble j lic . d f . 
: 3 a ee able in relieving an reventin 

Delivered free anywhere East of the Mississippi. 8 P 8 
arch trouble, flat feet and weak 


ankles. 
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H 300. Imported 
Paris Made Waist 
of white French ba- 
tiste, finely tucked 
front and back and 
hemstitched. Collar 
and cuffs hemstitch- 
ed to match. 


2.45 
Value $4.50 





Lingerie Waists 


franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVE., 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 


JANUARY SALE 
Women’s Paris Made 











SIZES 32 to 44 BUST 


New Models for Spring 1915 





, 


Just received per S. S. “La Touraine’ 
and are offered much below 
their real value. 











H 804. Imported Paris Made Waist of white I'rench 
batiste, finely tucked, vest and collar of fine white or- 
gandie, hand-embroidered in dainty colors, silk ribbon 
tie in color to match, crochet buttons. 

Value $5.75..3.75 


H 806. Imported Paris Made Waist of white 
French batiste, collar, cuffs, front of waist and pocket 
daintily embroidered, waist finely tucked front and 
back and inserted with veinings, fastened with small 
pearl buttons. Value $5.75 ..3.45 


H 808. Imported Paris Made Waist of white French 
batiste, front and back finely tucked and inserted with 
veining, collar and cuffs daintily hand-embroidered and 
scalloped, pearl buttons, black silk pump bow. 


Value $6.75. .4.50 


H 810. Imported Paris Made Waist of white French 
batiste, collar and cuffs of organdie daintily hand-embroid- 
ered, waist tucked front and back from yoke, pearl 
buttons, silk bow. Value $4.50..2.95 














H 802. Imported 
Paris Made Waist 
of white French ba- 
tiste, finely tucked 
front and back and 
inserted with vein- 
ing, new pointed col- 
lar and cuffs of pique, 
pearl buttons, black 
silk bow 


2.65 
Value $4.50 
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franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 


ANNUAL JANUARY SALE 


Women’s “Parfait” Lingerie Underwear 5S 
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No. 812. ‘Parfait’? Gown of 
sheer batiste, square neck mod- 
el, front and back formed of 
fine shadow lace, with chiffon 
roses and bows, cluster of pin 
tucks under yoke. Value $3.45 2.65 





No. 817. ‘*Parfait’? Bodice of all- 
over embroidered organdie, edged 
with Val. lace, ribbon shoulder 
straps, trimmed with ribbon through 

No. 813. ‘‘Parfait’’ Gown, of lace beading. Value $3.75 2.95 

sheer batiste, Empire model, 

front and back trimmed with 
filet lace insertions, ribbon 
drawn through lace. 


Value $3.75 2.95 


No. 814. ‘*Parfait’’ Combina- 
tion (corset cover and bloomer 
drawers) of sheer batiste, 
trimmed front and back with 
shadow Val. lace,ribbon drawn 
through beading. Value $3.45 2. 65 


No. 815. ‘‘Parfait’? Gown of No. 820. ‘‘Parfait’’ Bodice, copy of 


No. 818. ‘*Parfait’’ Petticoat of 
nainsook, new circular flounce model, 
trimmed with insertions and ruffle 
of shadow lace; lengths 36 to 42 


inches. Value $3.75 2.95 


No. 819. ‘*Parfait’? Petticoat of 
nainsook, new circular flounce 
model, edged with blind embroidery; 
lengths 36 to 42 inches. Value $2.45 1.95 


batiste, daintily embroidered imported model, of sheer batiste, 
and inserted with Val. lace in No. 816. ‘Parfait’? Envelope Chemise trimmed with wide and narrow fine 
design, embroidered scallops of batiste, square yoke front and Val. lace, fine pin tucks over 
around neck and sleeves, finish- back of fine shadow lace, finished with shoulder, finished with ribbon 
ed withribbon bow. Value $2.50 1.45 chiffon roses and ribbon. Value $2.05 1.95 through beading. Value $3.05 2.65 
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Antiques 
BRASS TEA-CADDY filled with one-quarter 


pound of Russian caravan tea. a excellent & 
useful gift. Complete $1.7 ‘all or write. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 38th S&t., N. ¥. 


Baby’s Goods 


SAWYER— Gifts for baby 
niture of quality. Send for free 
Independence Ave., Kansas City, 

















Fur- 
3514 


and mother 
booklet. 
Mo 








Beauty Treatment 
A PERFECT SKIN TIGHTENER—DER- 














average of twenty-five words. 





peSe Se Se be Se ce ee CeCe ee bese Se SeSesceece 
Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 
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Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 
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Educational 


Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 


| p sACES 





SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St.. N.Y. An- 
tique and modern laces. Veils, ee, lace for 
| trousseaux a specialty. s to see antique 
| Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautiful. 


| 

| MRS. RAYMOND BELL, 1 East 45th St., 

| N. ¥. Old and Modern Laces, Bridal laces and 
Veils. Lace cleaning and mending by experts. 

| Old Family Laces sold on commission. 


| ENGLISH HANDMADE LACE. Dainty col- 
lars, hankies, fichus, lingery, etc.,made by famous 
lace-makers of Bucks in their cottage homes. 
“ History Bucks Lace- Making” free. Mrs. Melba 
Armstrong, Olney, Bucks, England. 














LADY TEACHER, Europeaa, 
Zz jenna Paedagogium and Paris Sorbonne; 
German and French lessons. Grammar, Litera- 


graduate from 
gives 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled — _ 
6 


Ladtes’ Tatlors 








matine. For flabbiness and wrinkles. Send 4 F " , g " 
25¢. for sample bottle. Helene Swift's Beauty | ture, ¢ onversation. Write Mrs. J. C. Bock, 446 Sith an ne — a specialty. 
Creations, 168 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 5614, | Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Ladies’ ARTISTIC DRESSES 
B FE th t one gees -/ hairdressing, full "time, "Book Made from your own material. 
2 efined vocation, spare or full time 00 Unusual remodeling. Reasonable prices. 

0as, ea le7TS, élc. | free. Elizabeth King, 93A, Station F, N. Homer, 11!5 W.37th St N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley 

MME. BLOCK. Willow or Ostrich plumes | LEARN MANICURING MRS. COPELAND 


made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 


Complete course. Easy Terms. pends Oppor- 
29 








Makes distinctive gowns 
Also offers model gowns in stoc k sizes. 
The “Cambridge Bldg., 334 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- | tunity for Money Making. Write Dept. 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y. Warren School of Manicuring, Ww arren, Pa. 
H. METHOT, 


French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. 


into New. 29 West 34th Street, 





Books & Prints 

RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
collected for people who are too busy to form 
libraries. Address E. V Boston Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 











Chiropody 


r. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





ME. M. OBRY—Cleaning and dye ing. For 
a pendable work. Main office, 5 East 45th St. 
Stores throughout Manhattan. 








Corsets 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 


Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Cor- 
sets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 170 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., N. Y. 








T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, 25 W. 
York. Telephone 469 Greeley. 


33rd Street, New 





NEW ADDRESS, 18 W. 45th St. Corsets, bras- 
sieres, corset accessories and sanitary garments. 
Mail orders carefully attended to. Pric es reason- 


able. L.L.St.John,18 W.45th St.Tel.7377 Bryant 
CORSET ALTERATIONS and repairing care- 





fully done, reasonable prices Custom made 
corsets. Cleo Form Reducer. Mme. C re eo. », £100, 
45 W. 34th St., N.Y. "Phone Greeley 12 





LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSETIERE. 
Bryant 5121. Specializes on personally fitting lat- 
est models at $5. Measurement blank on request 
Re palring, remodeling. 500 Fifth Ave., 4th 
floor, N. 











Dancing 





ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 
rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc. 





Individual and private class Instructions. 225 
W. 57th St., Tel. 4732 Columbus 
THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 


47 West 72nd Street, and 
555-557 West 182nd Street, N. Y. 
Aesthetics. The New Dances Deportment. 


IN LENO SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Peer of Dancing Masters; Brazilienne } 
innovation, Tango,La Furlana,etc. 14: 
(opp. Hotel Knickerbocker.) ‘Booklet. 





Bryant 
1194. 





LOUISE MORGAN’S DANCING STUDIOS, 
150 W. 57th St., New York (2 doors east o 

Jarnegie Hall). Very latest dances taught. 
Tel Columbus 540. 


Delicacies 


TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very moderate price. We can take care of 
all orders, large & small. Write, ‘phone or call 











Old feathers made | 
we 


, for catalog today. 


| sets, 


SpringsideFarms,105W.40 St.,R.505. Bynt, 7139. 
| 





PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. 
jelly, French pickle, quince, honey, ete. Made 
in a home kitchen, by original receipts. Mrs. 
Geo. B. Preston, Philipse Manor, New York. 


Mint 








Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 


SADLEIR 





Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
reing of 


ing, buttons covered, he aaa dy 
nets, chiffons, fring Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly fille by “38 W.34thSt..N.Y 





HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and knife pleat- 
ings, pinking, buttons covered and button holes 
Dressmakers’ and tailors’ supplie shy ma mail 
order service. B.Goldsmith & Co 666 6th Ave.,N.Y. 
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Electrolysis Treatment 
For Superfluous Hair 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 





Moles and facial 


KATHARIN CASEY 
Gowns for all Occasions 
Tailoring. Remodeling also done. 


Fancy 
NewYork. Tel.1033 Murray Hill. 


36 E.35th St., 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. = 8 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Tai- 
lored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 





THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
gowns and suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 West 
9lst Street, New York. Phone 4884 Riverside. 





SCHOTZ & CO. Tailored Suits—Afternoon and 
Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facilities for 
out of town orders. 

471 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








HELEN BLAKE makes stylish frocks to suit 





blemishes permanently removed by electricity. the individual. French designs copied if de- 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 St., sired. Exceptional remodeling. Moderate 
New York. Tel. Murray Hili,1844. SPs Gilmore. prices. Suite 106-7. 373 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- | MME. ZARA. Smart gowns and suits made to 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, | order. Exceptional line of made-up top-coats 


birth- 
Eyebrows beautified. l2y < 
Avenue,¢ orner 39th St. 


marks. 
Broadway,nowat 437 Sth 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- 
manently destroyed. Guaranteed. Has stood 
the test 38 years. No electricity or poison. 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., 2 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently destroyed; 
Electric Needle process; No Pain; hang a ref- 
erences; Demonstration Free; treatme nt, $1; Writ- 
ten Guarantee.Mrs.Florence Woodley, 47W 34th St. 


MME. C. WALKER, 347 5th Ave. Superfluous 
male removed by Stationary Multiple Electric 

Needle. Removes 360 hairs in one hour without 
pi ain. Free demonstration. Phone 7155 M. H. 











of my own design. 625 Lexington Avenue, at 
53rd Street, New York. 


Linens 





THE OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED LINENS 
for Anniversary Gifts. Exquisite Baby Bath Towels. 
Bridge Table Covers, ete. Send for list. Olivia, 
Apt. B., 2375 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





HAMILL—Gowns of the better sort. A few suits 
ready to wear at lower prices 


6-8 East 46th Street, New York. 





A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 
make you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 
special price in order to introduce her work to 
Bazar readers. Mme, LaValle,590 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


INDIVIDUAL GOWNS FITTED TO THE 
contour, harmony and lines of the individual 
Opera Coats, Fancy Blouses; unusual Remodel- 
ling. Very reasonable prices. Miss A. I. 
Slater, 70 W. 38th St., N. Y., 6678 Greeley. 








ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superfiuous 
hair, moles and warts permanently and painlessly 
re moved. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34th St., N. Y. 
Suite 528, Marbridge Bldg., Phone 177 Greeley. 


AFTERNOON and DINNER GOWNS made 


to order. Prices moderate. Remodeling a 
adeaer: 
Cuddy, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 








| THERESE MILMOE—Careful attention to the 


mode necessary for the ec lient’ 8 individual style. In- 





yy , > . ' , >) Z Pa Py 
Employment Agenctes expensive evening, gare, * owen, Bee 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., snr. 42d. GOWNS REMODELLED—MME. OSE. 


N.Y 
Tel.2414Murray Hill. Supplies governesse: 
keepers, competent household servants, 
ly investigating references 





pe! “rsonal- 
Inventories taken. 


Ime. Rose, ope of the foremost designers 
of Gowns, gives this branch of the business 
her personal attention. Why not 








Fancy Dress and Costumes 
EAVES COSTUME Co. Fancy and theatrical 


costumes on hand or made to order for all oc 
to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, 
N.Y. Telephone Bryant 3644. 








sions, 
near Broadway, 








Furs 


BUY FUR NOW because you can get ‘Reel Qual- 
ity."’ Furs at wholesale price (big discount). Write 
Herman Reel Co., 314 Broad- 
way. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of Renovat- 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices * low me consist- 
ent pte good workmanship. H. Green & 
Son, 25 West 23rd St., N. Y. seams lies Grmcy. 


FURS REMODELED ~— Repaired by expert mfg. 
furriers. Latest models, re i} eT prices. Work- 
monetit. and fit guaranteed. Est. 1900. A. Beaber 
& Co., 33-39 W. 34th St., 8th fl., N. ve 


FURS REMODELED and sold wholesale prices. 
We remodel fur coats 1915 styles, $20.00. Fur 
$10.00. Old furs crediting against purchases 
of new furs. Greenland Fur Co., 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS—Blue 
Fox mouffion set. Animal scarf and open animal 
muff,$35. Alaska Black Fox scarfand large muff, 
set, . Greenland Fur Co., 366 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


FOR EXCHANGE and smart remodelling of 
furs, call at 600 Madison Avenue. Fur hats, 
coats and sets on hand. Sensible prices assured. 
8. Christiansen. 


HIRSHFELD FUR MFG. CO., 6 E. 41st St. 
Near 5th Ave. Specialty in Remodeling Furs. 
Latest fashionable models to select from. 
Lowest prices 







































Gowns and Waists 
Ready to Wear 





MAXON-—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899.) If 
y ou can wear model sizes we have dainty creations 
at one-half the price you are accustomed to pay 
Originals only. Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway, N.Y. 





UTILIZE your old Gowns and have Mme. 
Rose rebuild them into stunning creations? 
Bring or send your own material to us to be 
made up. We do such an enormous business 





BECAUSE our Customers keep on recommend- 





ing us. Prices very  reasona Mme. 

Rose (formerly 509, 5th Ave.) Telephone 

4073 Greeley, 49 West 37th St., N. Y. 
YOUR OWN MATERIAL USED. Mrs. 


Gordons speciation in reasonable gowns from 
your material. Excellent fit. Latest Parisian 
models copied. 53 W.37th St.,N.Y. 


DANCING GOWNS AND COSTUMES— 
Gowns made and remodelled. Orders filled 
quickly by reasonable and experiences modistes. 
Fancher & Golden, 2 W. 47th St. o we 


Remodeling. 











Greeting and Place Cards 


UNIQUE HAND-COLORED GIFT CARDS 
Greetings and place cards for Valentine’s, Easter 
and all occasions. Free circular. Ernest Dud- 
ley Chase, HB Ashburton PI., Boston. 








HAND COLORED PLACE CARDS for your 
winter parties, $1.75 to $5 per dozen. A box on 
approval if reference is sent. Beacon Tea 
Room and Gift Shop, Cohasset, Mass. 








Hair Goods © Hair Dressing 





ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 


KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. Now showing com- 

plete assortment of table cloths, napkins, towels, 

embroidered bed spreads, linen sheets aa pillow 
uses at reduced prices for Jan. sale. Wm. 8S. Kinsey 

| « Cc ‘0., 406 Madison Ave., at 48th St. 








Magazines 





YOU READ MAGAZINES? Our big money- 

| saving club catalog free. Write today. War Map of 
Europe, in colors, 25c. J.M.Hanson-Bennett Maga- 
zine Agency, 223 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Miltinery 


LADIES’ WINTER HATS REMODELED into 
latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 
and dyed. Hats trimmed. Ostrich repaired. 
Catalog. A. Neumanp, 24 East 4th St., N. Y. 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS, all material to make 
yourself smart hats each season and practical les- 
sons in millinery are in Mme. Loie’s Hat Patterns. 
Catalogue free. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Miscellaneous 








ME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, ga ig jewelry, sil- 
verware. 69 West 45th St. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


McGARRY’S “OUTSIDE’’ ARCH SUP- 

port will relieve any case of Foot Trouble. Al- 

ways comfortable and still the Best Support you 

= er tried. Send 75 cents and size of shoe eS 
. P. MeGarry Co., Dept. E., Rochester, N. 


THE “VACUUM CLEANER SHOP” sells 
every cleaner known (42 kinds), at less than regular 
prices. Largest assortment in the country. Send for 
price list. Eureka Sales Co., 131 West 42nd Street. 














Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS-—s50 
each. Devote all or spare time. Corre spond~- 
ence course not required. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 416, Cincinnati, O. 








Patterns 





PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies 
and Children’s garments after any Illustration or 
description: reasonable prices, perfectfit. Special 














creations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or | Attention to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34th 
write. 20 E. 46th St., N. Y. fake elevator. St., N. Y. 
~~» €? Scalp Treatme Perfumery 
Hair & Scalp Treatment : 
RIVIERA SKIN FOOD—A creme de nuit, 
PARKER’S METHOD OF HAIR TREAT- | gevised by famous physician specialist: The 
ment. Cleansesscalp of imperfections and promotes | pest aid toward firm and youthful a, and 
neateny hair. Personal Coneg aoe. a rite for re against flabbiness and wrinkles. 75c and $1.25. 


let H. “Healthy Hair.”” 51W. th St., 


Parfumerie Riviera, 450 Fifth Ave 











MAXON MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899) 
One Patron said she outfitted both her debutante 
daughter and herselt for the same price it had cost 
formerly for herself alone. 1552 Broadway, N 


Lingerie 


Photography 





MAISON MAE, 


Attractive 
materials at 


West 45th Street 
B.. t.. and blouses in 
moderate prices. 


distinctive 


THE LINGERIE SHOP, 
French lingerie is within your means. alues 
unequalled anywhere. Let us prove it. Catalog 
L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


hand embroidered 


WONDERFUL PORTRAITS BY LILIAN 

George Your real self at your best. Call ok 

Bryant 706 now and make appointment to a 
| over samples. Studio, 43 West 46th St., N. 
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Toilet Preparations Unusual Gifts (continued) 





NEW YORK SHOPPING FREE wita or for 
patrons. Anything on approval. Distinctive gowns 
aspecialty. Write for free weekly letter on Fashion 
and Events. Irene Stephens, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 
careful peroncion: Cire ae Bank references. 
54 W. 92nd 58 . Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 





GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON- | CHARMING NEGLIGEES $2—These are hand 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and velvet | embroidered on Oriental Crepe. Tango Coats in 
textureof name-flower.PateGrise,foraging hands. | silk $4.7 Booklet of yg gifts. The Allen 
Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. | Comps , 500 West 177th St., N. Y. 









MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
will a — you or send anything on ap- 
ices free. Send for bulletin of 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Social Stationer 


Serv 
Pa'sp Specials. 








WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 
MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with | and “ Wedding Suggestions,” an interesting and 
customers without charge. Rush Lge ort authoritative booklet sent on request. The Crowell 
orders and rugs a spec ialty. 347 Sth Av 

opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Surrey Hil, 


Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 











MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Established 1884. 
Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but es- 
pecially gowns and tailor-made suits from meas- 
ures, 2 47th St., N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant. 


Specialty Shops 





Pane | MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. Usual and 
MRS. SARAH BOOTH. DARLING | unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. 
Purchasing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town | 661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York. 
patrons. No charge. References. Chaperon- | 
ing. Steamer baskets. 112 W. llth St., N. Y 





IF vou live out of town write for reproductions 
pt actual photos of Glebeas Flowers for 
rsage. Austro- aaa Co., 6 East 

Soth Street, New Yo 





CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 


VALENTINE and EASTER CARDS that are 

different. Dainty and refined. Engraved, hand- 

coloured. Beautiful sentiments. Send for illus- 

trated c atalog,’ ae Pages,"’ free. patie Art 
9F.8 , Washiagton, D. 


CREAM OF PEARLS—Beautifier, nutrient, 
cleanser, combined. Banishes wrinkles, gives 
pearl- like lustre, Altman's, McCreery’s, 
Beane” s, Stern Bros. Sample 10c. G. Ricnie Co. Shop, 1 

yr 





FOR BIRTHDAYS, holidays, anniversaries,etc., 
send Davis Quality Cards. You'll find appropri- 
ate cards for every occasion. Sold at Gift Shops, 
your stationer's, or the A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 





AGNES HOYT—Lip Cream & Hand Lotion. Ef- 
fective toilet aids. They always please. Sample 
10¢ each, 4 0z. bottle 50c. Christmas Box without 
extra charge. 37 Madison Ave., New York. 





GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 
Davis Co., Boston. 





A PERFECT SKIN TIGHTENER—DER- 
m: atine. For flabbiness and wrinkles. Send The A. M. 

25e for sample bottle. Helene Swift's Beauty 
c reations, 168 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 5614 








FINGER RINGS. Original fascinating designe 

approved by discriminating Lad Designed and 
made individually in Platinum, Gold and Sterling. 
Write, Little Brothers Community, Laurel Glen, Ct. 





DAINTY WHITE—better than powder for the 
face, neck and arms. Makes a beautiful whiie 
skin. Will not rub off. T le 50c by mail. Ray 
Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 





UNIQUE HAND-WOVEN BAGS, 


scarfs, rugs and baskets for sale at the New York 





York's famously low prices and my experience 
in shopping. No charge. Orders filled promptly. 
References. 116 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


MAKE MONEY—Represent us in your town. 
Make generous profits. Special offer to 
start you. Austro-Hungarian Co., 6 East 
30th Street, New York. 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 


Shopping Commissions. No charge. | 


37 Madicon Ave., 75 Boundary Road, 
w. ’ 
Tea Rooms 








London, N. 12 Rue Re nnequin, Paris. 


BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Place 
the bother of Xmas shopping with me. Gift sugges- 
tions. Services free. References. Write Mrs | 
Anna Prahar,114W. 79th St., Phone, Schuyler 7140, | 


| 
MISS HOLLIDAY WELLS, NEW YORK. | 
i= 
| 








| CREOLE PRALINES—Louisiana pecan meats 
with a delicious home-made blending of maple 
sugar. Forty cents the box of six. Virginia 
Tea Room, 901 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. City. 


pe GUIDON LUNCH CLUB, 45 E. 34th St., 
A quiet rendezvous for shoppers, where 
} paresis may be sent; delicious cuisine. Dressing 
and rest rooms. W riting materials, daily papers. 








Will accompany out-of-town pa- | 
trons. No charge. Goods sent on approval. 
Trousseaux a specialty. 26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 1324 Bryant. 











SUZANNE MAY Shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. References. 
Trousseaux. Home dec ogee - specialty. 
122 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. - 7125 River. | 


Trousseaux 





Aseoceat jation for the Blind, 111 East 59th Street, 
ew Kk 





a . 
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Uniforms for Maids, etc. | kawws GIFT BOOK—FREE. _Tiustrauns 
many unique, beautiful serving trays and other 
gifts—not sold in any stores. Write for this book 
Charles N. Kain, 307 Arrott Bldg., Pittburgh,Pa 








NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N. Y. Correct | THE BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE. 
uniforms for Women. Only pT house of its | We simplify the art of giving. Greetings for all 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. I occasions. Cards, framed mottoes, pictures and 

gift books. 30 East 34th St., N.Y. 








THE MISSES HOFFMANN—303 Fifth Ave. 
“*Maids' Outfits’’—for ladies’ maids, parlor 
maids,waitresses,chamber maids, nurses and coo Xs. 
We do shopping in all branches free of charze. 


PEARL, AMBER OR CORAL NECKLACES 
—Pearls that rival the genuine in lustre, irides- 
cence and quality. Moderate priced. Send for 
booklet. Noel Jewelry Co., 9 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











THE LONG FELT WANT 

may be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. If 
the thing you require is not mentioned here, write 
the Bazar. 





Unusual Gifts 





¥.S. s WEGHTEMAN & CO.. Shopping t Beevine. | MRS. COPELAND. Wedding gowns and 
stablished 1895. Nothing too much trouble to ; trouasonn Wilts te oardied 

please our customers. Send us your orders. 44 $34 F Wen ae — one e for particulars. 
West 22nd Street, New York City. a e., New York. 


WHY NOT ENGAGE in profitable business? | BAZAR READERS 

Our liberal offer has established hundreds of | will find many suggestions here from the leading 
special shops. Information on Sia tg renees | shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
Craft Guild, Craftsman Bldg., N. Y. | require special information as to purchases 
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Those Who Wish 
To Have Distinctive 
Homes— 


will find it of great value to make a 
study of the best recent examples of 
home decoration in America and 
abroad. The only magazine which 
adequately deals with all possibilities 
of decorative and fine arts is 








Mag azine 


Arts & Decoration # ‘i: “ie. 


and Connoisseur 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home 
having some unique decorative feature, each number contains 
numerous other articles on antiques, 


collecting, and the various phases of art which are of essential 


profusely illustrated 


interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Special Offer to Readers of Harpers Bazar 


We will enter your name for a six months’ trial 
subscription, the regular price for which is $1.50, 
if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us your 
order today to insure its prompt attention. 


$3.00 a year—Twenty-five Cents a Copy 
Subscribe Now—Save One Dollar 








ADAM BUDGE, Publisher HB 

434 Lafayette St., New York City 

I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts and 
Decoration for six months. 
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‘center, famed for its 





Welland Enjoyin; : 


In America, most certainly 





Diep” 


Getting: It: 








At Old Point Comfort— 


on Hampton Roads, with its wonderful all-year climate. 


Hotel Chamberlin—open all year. A luxurious social 
cuisine. Easy to reach—ask any 
Tourist Bureau or Railroad Agent. 

The Means? ‘The most complete Electro-Hydro- 
Therapeutic Establishment in America. Under skilled 
medical supervision, we duplicate every ‘Treatment 
given at Karlsbad, Nauheim, Vichy, Aix or Harrogate. 

Environment? ‘There’s always ‘‘something to do” 
Old Point Comfort. Fortress Monroe, the big Army 
Post, with its Drills and Parades; Hampton Roads, right 
in front of the Hotel, an ever-changing panorama. Golf, 
tennis, motoring, driving, dancing, walking and real sea- 
bathing in the big Swimming Pool. And your kind of people. 

Curative Waters? Surely,—always flowing from a depth 
of goo feet. Used by thousands of Chamberlin patrons with 
remarkable success in Rheumatism, Cout, Indigestion, etc. 
Its Radio-activity adds greatly to its medical value. 

Are you interested? Then write to Mr. Geo. F. Adams, the Manager, 
at Box 311, Fortress Monroe, Virginia, for well-worth-while books on 


the Treatments and Medicinal Waters, the Hotel, the Climate and a 
very interesting one entitled “Cured.” This tells of many cases 


that have been to The Chamberlin for Treatment and been “Cured.” 
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-Isthe Twilight 
Sleep Safe? 


Repeated over and over again 
has come this almost yearning 
appeal from expectant mothers: 






“Tell me, please, is the “Twilight Sleep’ 


practical, is it available, is it safe—for me?” 

















An answer conscientiously exact and 
authoritative is demanded—such an 
answer is found in the January Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. This article 
presents the final, dependable judg- 
ment of the best medical science con- 
clusions, and has been passed upon 
by one of the leading obstetricians 
of America, who for more than six 
years has investigated and applied in 
his own work the “Twilight Sleep.” 


This contribution is part of the service 
the Woman’s Home Companion offers 
to every mother and expectant mother. 
As a subscriber she may ask any ques- 
tion about the diet, clothing, health 
and care of her baby. The leading 
baby specialists in New York will an- 
swer. The expectant mothers’ circle, 
the Better Babies’ Bureau and the con- 
sultation privilege are all part of the 
Woman’s Home Companion service. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION — 


Ee ut 


So it is none too soon for you to know this wonderful service. 


It is none too soon to write and receive a valu- 
able little book recently issued by this Bureau. 
“What Every Mother Wants to Know About 
Her Baby” has been written by popular ex- 
perts, and there is a copy for every reader who 
fills in and clips this coupon now. 


ee 


e 

Better Babies’ Bureau 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION | 

381 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose 25 cents for the next three issues of Woman's Home Companion— | 
January, February, March. Send also “‘What Every Mother Wants to Know.” | 
PE ci cnd pans chads pasate Gawaass iabinlokebetaataanbouk 
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From the January Dale of Lingerie 














COMBINATION CORSET COVER 
AND DRAWERS ; the corset cover of 
fine embroidery combined with Val lace 
and ribbon; the drawers of pink or white 
crepe de Chine, trimmed with Val lace 
and ribbon. Sizes: 36, 38, 40 and 42. 


price $7.90 


Chittp-fourth Street 


EMPIRE NIGHTROBE of nainsook. 
The short bodice and sleeves are 
composed entirely of fine Val lace. 
The girdle is of wide satin ribbon, 
tied in a large bow, Sizes: 14, 15 
and 16. 


price $3.75 


BEDROOM SACQUE of crepe de 
Chine, in pink, pale blue or lavender. 
he decoration consists of puffings 
of chiffon, a plaited ruffle of chiffon 
gemprenng the arrangement at the 
ack. 


price $7.50 





PETTICOAT of nainsook, with double 
flounce; the lower of net edged with 
Val lace frill, the upper of Val lace inser- 
tion and frill, with entre-deux of fine em- 
broidery, Lengths: 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches; waistband, 31 inches. 


price $3.90 


H. Altman & Co. 


Fifth Avenue — Madison Avenue 


jew Bork 


EMPIRE NIGHTROBE of nainsook 
The bodice is composed of alternating 
strips of Val lace insertion and the mate- 
rial, with entre-deux of embroidery. The 
neck is threaded with ribbon. Sizes. 14, 
15, 16 and 17. 


price $2.10 


Chitty-fifth Street 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. Published consecutively for Forty-nine Y ears. 


Vol. L FOR JANUARY, 1915 No. 1 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 
PAGE PAGE 
oe hn ing sind wade 10 THE LIGHTER SIDE OF DRESS FOR THE 
Dry Point etching, entitled “Femme a la Turque” SOJOURNER IN THE SO SOUTH. arene 30, 31 
t it 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL......... if ee eee 
“By the Simmering Samovar” describes relief work abroad THE STAGE AS THE MIRROR OF F ASH- 
WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE............... 12 RRR rare 8) ¢ ey 2, 33 
Has given our readers a captivating romance entitled “His "Saks the newest frocks worn by “leading ladies” 
vhnptrneinesendll iiss coco ee >...«++% 34, 35 
“CARMEN” AT THE METROPOLITAN The Paris couturier, forecasts spring fashions F 
I «cae bcnn ck da k5 kad ao Rhee a 8 13 URSA tS 36, 37 
An exclusive photo cgraph, taken by Lejaren A. Hiller from Unexpected developments in W. J. Locke’s important serial 
the Astor box, of Farrar’s “Carmen” ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 38 
i i rank 94. oa skeen ee BEMIS 14, 15 Gives delightful glimpses of new accessories for “The House” 
In “Paris, The Dictator,” sh odels illustrated by Ert 
i seat The ita gshews mot taturcby Ete PICTURESQUE HERALDS OF THE 
WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS............... 16 The first glimpses of the new spring hats 
In “A Maker of Salt,” has written a story of fine flavour THROUGH THE LORGNETTE.... 40, 43, 42 
and rare charm “The Gadabout”—A Woman Who Knows—visualizes 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK......... 17 7 ae tortion at the Opera and on the street. IMustrated 
Talks authoritatively on fashion in its relation to health. 
Illustrated by Nell Brinkley = CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR- 
MI psn PG ee eae ee ie sine 43, 44, 45 
pe ee 18, 19, 20 Tells every woman what she wants to know about ae 
Who is in touch with the worth while happenings, tells Illustrated by Hanna Klingberg 
oe NECK AND HEELS. 46, 47 
MRS. SAMUEL NEILSON HINCKLEY..... 21 Dress accessories that count. ‘Iilustrated by C. Challenger 
A notable bride of the Autumn PARIS DECREES........................ 48, 49 
LADY DUFF GORDON (Lucile)......... 22, 23 Stasnine — in coats and skirts that are illustrated 
“The Last Word in Fashions” for young and old LET PER’S B DO YOUR SHOP 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF AMERICAN PROG- oO alata 50, 51, 52, 53 
OL tak bs bene akge whan acne thnks 54 24, 25 And replenish your wardrobe from the many articles illus- 
Reproductions of magnificent mural decorations pointed for trated 
the Panama-Paciic Exoston NATHALIE SCHENCK LAIMBEER 54 
ELIZABETH FRAZER............. .. 26, 27 Describes in “The Mistress of the House,” the details of a 
Conclusion of her clever story, “Eighteen Kisses,” illus- formal dinner 
trated by Charles Dana Gibson So OU A Oy a 68 
SPORT CLOTHES AT HOT SPRINGS, Newest designs in napery for the table and the house 
MR eh gues okie haat ia wise wae Cae 28, 29 yp | fe | ee ee 70 
Photographs of well-known people Creams, lotions and perfumes for the fastidious woman 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each month. In certain sections, magazines do not receive 
the same handling as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 


If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that time. By following this 
suggestion both subscribers and the publisher will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any 
costume shown in the magazine for $4.00, and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the /nternational Magazine Company, George L. Willson, Av amie S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer: George von Utassy, Secre- 
tary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.5 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your 
receipt of The Bazar. 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 1339 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Coupe $1600 


f. o. b. Toledo 














Just What You Want—And Need 


= Fashion has decreed that, from now on, 
= Madam should drive her own car. ‘ 

= This is both proper and practical. 

= For one of the most striking character- 
= istics of our American women is their natural 
ability to care and ‘‘do’”’ for themselves. Self 
reliance is born in them. 

The smart new Overland Coupe seems 
made to order for milady -for her exacting 
taste and her daily duties. 

In it you get a rare combination of ex- 
quisite beauty and solid comfort. 

The interior is completely covered (sides 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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and ceiling) with rich mouse gray Bedford cord 
cloth of soft texture. 

It comfortably seats four adults. 

To drive one is simplicity itself. 

A chauffeur is unnecessary. 

On the steering column, within natu- 
ral reach, is a row of electric buttons. By 
simply pressing these tiny buttons you start, 
stop and light the car. 

Any woman can drive an Overland 
Coupe. 

Every woman with a taste for the beau- 
tiful and a sense for the practical, should have 
one. 


It’s the fashionable car of the season. 
It costs the least to purchase also the least to maintain. 
Deliveries can be made immediately. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 189 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 































“FEMME A LA TURQUE” 
Dry Point Etching by ETIENNE DRIAN 
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The American unit of the American Women’s War Hospital for the wounded at Paignton, South Devon. Seated in front of the 

nurses from left to right are: Mr. N. Leonard; Mr. Paris Singer, Organizing Manager and donor of the hospital building; Lady 

Randolph Churchill, Chairman of Hospital Committee; Doctor Beal, head of the Unit; the Duchess of Marlborough, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Sister Mabel, Supervisor of Nurses, and Mr. W. T. Fitzsimmons. 


Lady of andolph (tevchill 


By the 


HAT a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
time to live in! We might have been 
pottering out our little humdrum 
lives, eating our chickens and going 
through our daily routine in comfort 
and smug complacency instead of 

being called upon to witness, and for many of us, 
to take an active part in, the greatest war that has 
ever been since the world began. To follow day 
by day, hour by hour, step by step, the biggest page 
ever to be written in history is a privilege, even if 
for most of us it is full of anxiety and apprehension. 

In England our awakening has been slow, but it 
has come, and we are busy readjusting our ideas 
and our lives knowing that things can never be 
quite the same again. To be calm, courageous, 
and capable is what we are all striving after, no 
mean task to set for oneself. 


Cheerful ‘‘Tommy”’ 


There is less talk and more business done in one 
day over this war than in the whole of the South 
African campaign. As a compatriot remarked at 
the outbreak of the war, “Let foemen beware of a 
nation whose women do not wail and whose men 
do not cheer at the call to arms.” But there is 
no doubt that the fate which most women in Eng- 
land have to endure is a hard one to face at this 
moment. To be passive and remain at home doing 
quietly day by day work, which if strenuous is often 
uninteresting, is uninspiring compared to the lot of 
those who are in the active zone 

What war means to men strikes home with 
full force to women after a visit to the American 
Women’s War Hospital at Paignton, South Devon. 
This beautiful building, full of light and space, so 
dazzled some of the soldier inmates that they de- 
clared they must be in a ‘“‘Cinema Palace!” ‘But 
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Simmering 


Writing exclusively for Harper’s 
Bazar, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
who is closely identified with relief 
work abroad, graphically describes 
a visit to the American Women’s 
War Hospital at Paignton, South 
Devon, and tells “what war means 
to men.” She pays high tribute to 
the calmness and efficiency with which 
England is meeting the great crisis. 


please, Sister, let us sleep,” was their one cry. And 
sleep they did, some of them for eighteen hours at a 
stretch. Wonderful tales they had to relate, and all 
of them were full of ardour to get well and “get 
at them” again. The English “Tommy” is a 
simple child, cheerful and gay under the most 
adverse circumstances. A man shot through the 
face will smile crookedly and wink his one eye while 
he tells you that he “got as many of them as they 
got of me,” or turning painfully in his cot, he will 
put out a trembling hand to get from his locker 
the treasured piece of shrapnel, perhaps two inches 
square, which was taken out of his back. As they 
get better, the liveliest tunes on the gramophone 
are what they love, and they do not mind even hear- 
ing five at once, all playing different airs! “A 
switch off from the screech of the shells,” as they 
graphically put it. 


The Awakening 
The arrival of these poor wounded fellows, who had 
been shunted about in slow trains for a week through 
II 


Samovar 


France and had not had their clothes off since leaving 
England—a matter of some three weeks, came as 
a revelation to the inhabitants of the sleepy Devon- 
shire coast. The first ambulance train from South- 
ampton with its convoy of wounded for the hospital 
woke up the incredulous civilians. Torquay, 
Torbay, and Paignton turned out toaman. “Then 
there really is a war going on? It’s not all news- 
paper talk—here is undoubted evidence of it.” 

But in country districts, after all, it is difficult 
to understand the true state of affairs. The peace- 
ful fields still smile, the cattle browse, the birds 
sing, and the sun shines. How ironical! In three 
hours in an aeroplane they could have been over the 
firing lines! . . . And that reminds me that only 
the other day, the trenches of the opposing forces 
were so close that the men could hear one another 
singing patriotic songs, with the result that the 
English soldier varied his musical selections by the 
“Wacht am Rhein” and the Teuton tried his gut- 
tural accent on “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” 
finally in a lull resorting to forcible language in their 
own particular vernacular. 


England’s task 


In comparison with the devastation of Belgium 
and France and all the horrors attending a blood- 
thirsty war, England feels but little and is only in 
the backwater of the turmoil. Pessimists have 
said for years that ‘England is on the decline.” 
They will have to alter their opinion now. Never 
has she been so calm, so efficient. Not being really 
a military nation she has raised in a few weeks a 
large army, is training as many more, and this in 
a quiet, masterly manner. No “ Mafficking” over 
victories or despondency over reverses. England 
has set herself a task from which nothing on earth 
will turn her until her goal is reached. 








His 


Purloined Wife 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


ASTER EDGAR KILBOURNE, late 
of His Majesty’s colony of Maryland, 
embraced a hitching post that ad- 
vanced to meet him out of the fog. 

“Sir, good even to you,” quoth he 
whimsically, with a deep bow to it. 
“Can you tell me whereaway London lies in this 
damned sea of mist? I am, sir, a stranger—a poor 
colonial cast up by the tide. In short, conceive me 
just come up to see London town from the Jolly Jack 
of Baltimore, which lies at anchor down the river 
laden with tobacco. Sir, for ten minutes I saw the 
draggled edge of its skirt, and then the city went 
out—went out, Presto! in this devilish mist and I 
have lost it.” 

He broke into a laugh, gay, deep, and carefree. 
“But ’tis no laughing matter neither, for I’m like 
to spend the night in the streets. Egad, I’ll knock 
at the first door I come to and ask shelter.” 

The colonial groped his way into a square, lost 
himself in the centre of it for a half hour, and 
headed into a lane that ended in a No Thoroughfare. 
Feeling his way along the wall he came to a break. 
This resolved itself into a porch projecting from a 
house, and into the opening he slipped as a rabbit 
into its warren. 

The gray night echoed gloomily his rat-tat-tat on 
the knocker, but almost instantly the door swung 
back. Before he could open his mouth with an 
explanation to the portly footman, a little old man 
ran forward and seized him by the hand. 

“Slife! I had despaired of you, Kilbourne,” he 
piped. “Saw ever man such a devil-brewed fog? 
But, damme, here you are at last. Young blood, 
young blood! Stap my vitals, it will be served. 
Nothing can stop it, not even a fog thick as coffee. 
Put a Mohawk at one point and a petticoat at 
another, and Lard! he shows one how to travel. 
He, he, he!” All this he babbled in a high falsetto 
as, with his arm linked in the colonial’s, he guided 
the youth through the hall to a brilliantly lighted 
room beyond. 


A cruel predicament 

When young Kilbourne was able to observe his 
host with some particularity, he saw a wrinkled 
pippin face, out of which blinked birdlike black 
eyes, a restless hop-o’-my-thumb figure clad fop- 
pishly in the height of fashion, and the thinnest legs 
that ever donned silk lavender hose. 

The colonial began to voice his astonishment. 
“Sir, tis an amazing thing. I hit by chance upon 
your house as an anchor, and even in the dark hall 
you know me. I would fain discover—” 

“Slidikins, no marvel there. Granted that I’m 
damnably nearsighted; so blind, ecod! that I took 
Fox for a waiter the other day at White’s; still I 
ought to know my own nephew that is to be. Then, 
too, I was looking for you, my dear fellow.” 

“Looking for me?” 

“You may say so, and i’ faith there be brighter 
eyes than mine looking for the laggard. Shall we 
drink to Clorinda, my lord?” 

“Eh?” gasped the youth. 

His host thrust a glass into his hand. ‘ What 
the devil! I give you Clorinda. May she always 
be as lovi ing as she is now, and as dutiful. He, he! 
I give you joy of your wife, nevvy.” A leer meant 
to be confidential disfigured the old pippin face. 
The irony in the cracked voice was palpable. 

“You speak of my wife—” 

“Lud! What’s in a name? Your wife she shall 
be inside of half an hour, or my name is not Tony 
Gray. I promise you I’ve tamed the slut. Whip 
her, my lord, whip her, if she shows temper. "Tis 
the only certain way with a horse or a woman.” 

“Sir, there is sure a mistake,” began the as- 
tounded colonial, but the wrinkled fop cut him 
short. 

“No mistake, Kilbourne. Sure I’ve tried it on a 
wench nearly as peppery as Clo. Whip her, say I, 
in moderation. I drink to you, my lord; a long life 
and a tame wife.” 

Kilbourne, chilled to the bones from the pene- 
trating mist, would have toasted Mother Eve her- 
self so only the wine was good. Besides, the whim- 
sical humour of him was beginning to rise at this 
strange riddle. 

“Clorinda!” he cried gaily, raising his cup. 
“And since you say whip her—” 

The words died on his lips, for a young woman 
stood in the doorway. His first thought was that 
she was the handsomest creature he had seen in 
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What would you do if you were lost 

in a London fog? If you knocked 

at a stranger’s door for refuge, were 

unexpectedly greeted by name and 

offered a beautiful girl for a wife, 

all within the space of ten minutes 
—what then? 


many a day’s travel; his second that she was in a 
devil of a fury. Hair blue-black and in massed rip- 
ples, eyes like the sloe under straight long thick 
lashes, a warm brown colour shading to duskiness, 
the supple unbroken lines of a trapped wood nymph; 
so his quick eye itemized her pertections even while 
he noted the fires of passion that burned in her. 

“What fool says whip her?” she blazed. 

She swept round on the colonial imperiously, 
recognizing his presence for the first time. “Sir, 
if I ever hated and despised a man—” 

Her sentence broke, the while astonishment 
chased anger from her face. 

“You were about to say,” lisped her uncle, brush- 
ing a speck of dust from his lace ruffles. 

“TI was about to say, sir, that if there is one man 
on earth I despise more than you, it is Lord Kil- 
bourne. I make you a prese nt of the information, 
uncle. But this gentleman 

The young man interrupted hastily. “Sir, with 
your permission, I should beg five minutes alone 
with Mistress Clorinda. It were a pleasure to put 
myself in a better light with her.” 

The old fellow shook with laughter. ‘Lard! 
You'll have a lifetime for that afterward, Kilbourne, 
but an’ you must still be billing and cooing, I'll 
leave you and go bring the vicar. Ta-ta, honey- 
birds.” He hopped out with a series of chuckles 
that threatened to convulse him. 

“And what, sir, may be the meaning of this 
mummery?” the girl demanded haughtily when 
they were alone. 

“Faith, and that’s what I was about to ask you, 
Mistress Clorinda,” smiled the American. ‘This 
morning I arrived from Maryland, got lost in this 
fog of yours, and turned up here in time for your 
wedding, it seems. If you ask me why here, I can 
only say because yours was the first door I chanced 
to stumble against. So there’s my story in little. 
What I can’t understand is that your precious 
nunky called me by name when I came in and 
embraced me like a long lost prodigal son.’ 

“And that’s easily explained,” returned the girl 
impatiently. ‘He was expecting Lord Kilbourne, 
who must have lost his way in this fog. Your dress, 
sir, speaks of a wedding’’—she let her scornful eyes 
travel over him—‘‘and your looks favour the man 
he awaited. Since he is blind as a bat, my uncle 
supposed you to be Kilbourne.” 


‘ 


Plots and counterplots 


“Tf you will bear with me a moment, Mistress 
Clorinda. What kind of man is my namesake?” 

“A devil!” she broke out in a sudden unreined 
heat of passion. “A breaker of women’s hearts, a 
seducer of rich young men, a stark, ruthless duelist 
with a face of ice.” 

“Madam, I believe you have been much 
wronged,” he added. ‘If I am to be of any help 
to you I must know the whole tale. To be sure, I 
am a stranger, but I have been told I carry a letter 
of recommendation writ in my honest face. With 
your permission I introduce myselfi—Edgar Kil- 
bourne of Maryland, a gentleman of family, and 
believe me your most humble servant.’ 

He had stepped forward impulsively and offered 
his hand. Swift glances swept him to and fro. 

“Come, you might do worse,” he suggested 
cheerfully. 

“Unless your prayers are more efficacious than 
mine, the villainy will prevail,’ she answered with a 
wan smile. ‘It comes of my father’s will. He was 
prodigiously ambitious for me. Nothing would do 
but I must marry into the nobility. He inserted a 
clause to the effect that if my uncle brought about 
a wedding for me of that kind he was to get a slice 
of my fortune. So he cooked it up with Lord Kil- 
bourne to marry me. Kilbourne is head over heels 
in debt, and since I’m the possessor of a fortune 
amounting to £100,000, of course my money would 
clear him.” 

“And your uncle thinks I am Lord Kilbourne— 
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Mistress Clo’”—he looked up with eager, shining 
eyes—‘ Do you think the vicar knows Kilbourne?” 
I don’t know. Of what are you thinking?” 

“Do the servants know him?” 

“T think not. We have just taken this house— 
came up from Surrey for the marriage and brought 
our servants with us.” 

““And I suppose the servants will be the wit- 
nesses?” 

“Sir, what do you mean—to marry me?” Her 
breath caught at the thought. 

“Why not? Barring the vicar we have none to 
fear. It’s a chance he may know Kilbourne, but 
we must risk that.” 

Her dark cheeks softly stained. “T do not know 
you. How could I marry you?” 

“You do know my namesake. How could you 
marry him?” he countered. 

“But I don’t know you,” she repeated helplessly, 
and the colour whipped into her cheeks again. ‘Oh, 
sir, this is a cruel predicament. No woman should 
be driven to it. Yet I think you good, and it is sure 
much for you to offer.” Her troubled eyes met his 
for an instant and fell. “But I cannot—give 
marry—a man I do not love.” 





The only way out 

“You exaggerate the difficulty. I ask you to 
give nothing. I offer to lend you a name and to 
give you a home in my house. There, madam, 
when it is your pleasure you may receive me as any 
other friend.” 

“Then, sir, I thank you and accept all with a 
grateful heart.” 

She offered him her hand and he bowed to kiss it. 

“He, he, he! Lard, still doving it, my pair of 
turtle birdies.” 

At the chirping voice of irony, Mistress Clo’s 
figure starched and her face grew gelid. The colo- 
nial wheeled with debonair effrontery. 

“Sir, I promise you that Miss Clorinda wears 
me nearer her heart than ever before. Gad, sir, I 
have been reading her a wifely sermon. She shall 
obey or be whipped, I promise you. Is this gentle- 
man the parson?” he asked suddenly, turning on the 
vicar, who stood with his conventional wedding 
smile in the background. 

The vicar came forward and extended a white 
fat hand. ‘Lord Kilbourne, I am delighted to serve 
you. To officiate at your lordship’s wedding is 
indeed an honour. A sacrament of this nature be- 
tween two loving hearts—” 

He was swimming gracefully into his period when 
the young man interrupted rudely. ‘Finish the 
sermon after the wedding, parson. It has taken the 
lady three years to make up her mind, and Egad! 
I don’t want her changing it while you preach. Be 
brisk, sir, and make this loving piece of dimity 
mine, or on my word I'll make you swallow your 
book.” 

The vicar began his reading and in ten minutes 
they were married tight as the Church could tie 
them. 

Kilbourne had been conscious for several min- 
utes of a terrific knocking at the front door. The 
ceremony concluded, old Gray nodded to the 
footman, whose portly calves carried him away to 
answer the demand for admittance. 

‘Buss her, nephew, buss her,” chirped the high 
voice. “‘Ecod, my lord, ravish her lips. Though she 
be yours, they'll still be sweet for a sennight yet.” 

The young man touched her warm flushed cheek 
with his lips, and as he did so a man burst into the 
room with an oath. He was a long, dark, masterful 
fellow, black-haired, black-eyed, black-visaged. 

“What devil’s trick is this y’ave played me, 
Gray? By God, I'll show you it isn’t safe to hocus- 
pocus Kilbourne,” he panted. 

Tony Gray’s jaw dropped, his smiling jauntiness 
fled instanter. He leaped forward and caught at 
the colonial’s cravat, peering into his face with a 
sudden haggard anxiety. 

“You said you were Kilbourne, you said you 
were Kilbourne,” he screamed. ‘‘Who the devil 
are you?” 

“Edgar Kilbourne of the colony of Maryland, 
and charmed to have joined your family, Uncle 
Tony,” the young man sparkled gaily. 

His English namesake burst into a string of fear- 
ful imprecations. 

“You filched the hussy from me, you cutpurse. 
But, by God, you shan’t hide behind her skirts. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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LEsARER A. WEED 


This exclusive photograph of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, showing Geraldine Farrar 
as “Carmen” was taken from Mr. Vincent Astor’s box. by special permission to Harper's Bazar. 


GERALDINE FARRAR’S “CARMEN” 


All lovers of music and all admirers of Geraldine Farrar welcome the return of ‘‘Carmen’”’ to the Metropoli- 
tan‘s repertoire. It is six years since this supreme lyrical work of Bizet was last produced by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 
Why this opera, always so popular, was dropped, no one can tell. The splendid revival with Farrar and 
Caruso, however, atones for past neglect. It was a great performance. Farrar will never be called upon to make 
excuses for her interpretation of the réle. ‘She approached her task,’’ said a critic the morning after the premiére, 
“with full regard for its difficulties, its traditions and its artistic demands.’ Whether it was Miss Farrar or the 
popularity of the opera, the fact remains that the audience was the largest ever packed into the huge Opera House. 
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The Dictator 
By NITA NORRIS 


The impression prevails in America 
that the dressmaking establishments 
in Paris have entirely suspended work. 
This is not the case. Although many 
of the famous couturiers have gone to 
the front, some creators of fashions for 
women still remain in the workrooms, 
behind closed doors. The selling force 
in many places has been lessened, as 
there is practically no effort being made 
to sell gowns to Farisiennes, but the 
creations continue to find their way to 
North and South America. The designs 
on these pages, for example, were pro- 
duced in the establishment of Paul 
Poiret, and other couturiers have sent 
designs so that there will be no in- 
terruption in the supply of fashions 
direct from Paris and shown exclu- 
sively in Harper’s Bazar. Nita Norris 
explains why Paris was, is, and al- 
ways will be the Fashion Dictator. 


OW can I make you in America understand the 
= fashion situation as it is in Paris to-day? For 
you cannot appreciate it, else you would not per- 
sist in sending to us rumours to the effect that 
there will be no spring fashions in Paris this year. 
War—women in mourning—upset financial conditions 
no trade, all these misfortunes, argued, I have no doubt, 
for a cessation of fashions. But did you think of the hun- 
dreds of sewing women, midinettes, and others in the big 
dressmaking establishments who would be left without 
means of support should these ateliers close? If you did 
not consider them, the owners of these large houses did. 
After the men had left for the front, the women set about 
to bring order out of chaos, and that business has been re- 
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A.—Described by the French 
as a petit vétement, it is devel- 
oped in ermine, two lengths 
being joined to a sleeve em- 
broidered in a polychrome de- 
sign and outlined in skunk. 


B.—A Poiret colourful wrap 
in coral velvet, lined with cloth 
of silver and collared in chin- 
chilla enhanced by festoons of 
silver embroidery. The 
scarves falling from the neck 
terminate in silver tassels. 


C.—Not satisfied with a full 
skirt of rose taffeta, the design- 
er added pantaloons of silk em- 
broidered in antique silver and 
old rose and outlined in skunk. 


D.—Typical winter costume 
—full skirt of black satin 
topped by a short jacket of 
white cloth with sleeves of satin. 


stored is just another proof of the splen- 
did ability of the French women in times 
of emergency. 

And oh, how they have worked, these 
noble French women, who have had 
to show the business alertness of a 
man and the courage and sympathy of a 
woman! And the vendeuse who formerly 
greeted you with a smile? She is there, 
but the smile is a very pathetic attempt 
which is belied by the swollen lids and 
trembling hands. Yet when it comes toa 
matter of business she is the same alert, 
clever saleswoman, a little more gracious, 
perhaps, and more anxious to take the 
order. And the order itself will be car- 
ried out to the smallest detail. If there 
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E.—A type of the moyen Age 
by Paul Poiret developed in 
black satin with corselet and 
bag-like sleeves of green vel- 
vet embroidered in black. 


F.—In times of peace, the 
Parisienne would revel in this 
sumptuous ermine wrap, en- 
veloping the figure in a non- 
chalant manner and melting 
into a shower of roses which 
swing merrily at every step. 


G.—Poiretesque version of 
the jumper dress in black 
cloth, piped in red, with bre- 
telles, a great collar and cuffs 
touched with the militaire, and a 
black and white striped blouse. 


H.—Are we to have full 
sleeves this spring? Poiret 
shows them in sheer fabrics, 
caught below the elbow and at 
the wrist, frilling over the hand. 


is any difference in its fulfillment, it is 
that more care will be taken for there is no 
large private trade to divert the attention. 

On the other hand, don’t picture the 
Parisienne in last season’s remodeled fin- 
ery. No indeed. She is very good to 
look upon wherever you may meet her 
these days. And if you slip into Col- 
umbin’s between four and six you will 
be pretty sure to find her and her friends 
sipping tea. And why Columbin’s, you 
may ask? The lure of brass buttons, as 
of old, for this tea-room is the favourite 
rendezvous of the English army officers 
who find the genuine English muffins, 
toast and currant cake a welcome change 
from the fare in the trenches. 
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And it would be hard to find a better dressed woman than the 
Parisienne in her quiet, simple though chic costume. It is far 
more subdued than in the past, but it has lost none of its smart- 
ness, a refined, rich simplicity which is far more difficult to imi- 
tate than the elaborately trimmed costume. Naturally, quanti- 
ties of black are worn, but the Parisienne delights in wearing 
black on the street even in her gayest moods. In line, the fash- 
ions shown in the fall are being followed, the full circular skirt and 
the very short or very long coat, many displaying our alliance 
with Russians. And these coats are flaring more every day. In 
the spring models, I fully expect to see the flare start from just 
below the shoulder in a manner reminiscent of the blazer. Callot 
is showing coats of this type to-day, and they make the best look- 
ing kind of top coats. Imagine one in putty-coloured cloth or 
covert cloth worn with one of the circular skirts in a plaid. Both 
at Doucet’s and Beer’s the Russian blouse, measuring twenty-six 
inches, is a new note eagerly pointed out by the vendeuse. 

The revival of covert cloth was heralded far. back in the sum- 
mer, but it is being used more all the time and it must be ad- 
mitted it is an ideal fabric for the strictly tailored costume. 
Fashioned into a characteristic military costume with belt and 
straps, almost a complete replica of the soldier boy’s khaki un- 
dress uniform, it is very jaunty. 

Naturally the influence of the militaire overshadows every- 
thing else. Every part of the French soldier’s uniform has been 
feminized, and many ideas have been borrowed from the capes 
and dress uniforms of our allies. Consequently, quantities of 
braid are being used, though it must be admitted that Jenny 
and Worth used it freely long before the days of mobilization. 
Incidentally, the sixteen and twenty-inch widths of Raimon’s braid 
can be very useful when you are endeavouring to make a circular 
tunic pass asa skirt. Beer, who has just reopened his workrooms, 
shows these military braids, and very military cuts in the collars. 

While the couturiers are, as usual, secretive as regards the 
sources of their inspiration for spring, it is natural to reason 
that the modes of 1870 and 1830 will not be overlooked, and 
many cf our silk and cotton dresses will bear a close resemblance 
to the effective little dresses that the Empress Eugenie and Queen 
Victoria wore in their youthful days. 

In fact, from the glimpses already gleaned, I believe that I 
am safe in promising you models that will make up in charm 
and effectiveness what they may lack in novelty. The French 
couturiers are too sad at heart to attempt any bizarre effects 
or to spring any extreme novelties, but they are expending 
a great deal of effort on lovely picturesque creations which 
will bring to them more renown as true artists of dress than 
they have received for many a year. They are on their mettle. 
They have heard the rumours from London and New York, 
and they are determined to end once for all the discussion. 
And I feel sure that after the February openings you all 
will agree with me that there is but one solution of the 
fashion problem—Paris was, is, and always will be, dictator. 
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A Maker 


WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS 


By 


WAS sitting hunched up in the sun on the 

bench by the door of Laban’s Folly. Laban’s 

Folly is a building on the wharf; and there is 

no question as to which wharf I mean, for we 

have only one. One is a great plenty for our 

commerce, about three-quarters too many. 
But you cannot well have less than one. 

I do not know why it is Laban’s Folly, but I know 
perfectly well who Laban was. He came here in 
1814, and built the little square red house half-way 
up the hill, about a stone’s throw, perhaps, from 
where I was sitting. And the house was not red 
when he built it, probably, except the chimney, but 
it is almost all chimney. The chimney, whic hi is in 
the middle of the house, has in its centre a smoke- 
room big enough to smoke hams and fish enough to 
last a family for several years. And at least one of 
the rooms is finished like a ship’s cabin, with not an 
inch of plaster in it, and the closets are lockers and 
even the lamps were hung in gimbals. 


A weaver of dreams 

For Laban, I am credibly informed, was a ship- 
builder, who brought prosperity with him when he 
established his shipyard here. His shipyard, I sup- 
pose, was on that gently sloping piece of land, part 
tide-marsh, beside the wharf. He may have built 
the Folly then, too; but I am as ignorant of the date 
of the building as I am of its purpose. It would 
make an excellent boat-shop. But the possibility 
of anything of that kind has departed with Laban’s 
particular brand of prosperity, and Laban’s Folly 
is used now only for clam bakes, so far as I am 
aware, and for harbouring loiterers who sit in the 
sun and whittle, perhaps, or even think. There 
were before me, almost within reach of my foot, 
the whitened stones and the charred remains of 
the last bake. There were also before me, not 
within reach of my foot, three men seated at inter- 
vals on the string-piece of the wharf, fishing silently. 
I had no doubt that those men had come there pri- 
marily for the same reason as I 

I was sitting hunched up in the sun on the bench 
by the door of Laban’s Folly, idly counting the 
yachts at anchor in the harbour. There were a 
good many yachts, and many of the most preten- 
tious of them I did not know. The place has 
changed much since I got my own boat, which lay 
idly at her mooring out upon the quiet water; it 
has changed more in the last dozen years than it 
had during three quarters of a century after the 
coming of Laban. I knew most of the yachts by 
sight—the more pretentious of them, I mean; the 
less pretentious I knew better than that—I knew 
most of them by sight, I say, but there was one little 
white schooner that had come in for the first time 
only the day before, and I did not know her. She 
was a beautiful thing. I had been watching her for 
upwards of an hour, and I had seen but one man 
aboard. I wondered what she was doing with a 
crew of one. 

The spell of enchantment 

While I gazed at her and speculated, a faint breeze 
ruffled the water, and the windmills on the opposite 
shore began to turn lazily with much protesting and 
many groans. There are about a dozen of them, 
and their mission is to pump salt water to produce 
salt, which is done usually by evaporation of the 
water in vats; occasionally by dripping the water 
over brush. There is one huge stack containing 
brush in tiers with the windmills at the top; and 
there are a great many sets of vats with very ancient- 
looking windmills. They look as if Laban might 
have built them, too, but probably the salt-works 
were already old when Laban came. I am ashamed 
to say how little I really know about the matter. 
Iam likely to know more, however, for those salt- 
works have put me in a very pretty dilemma. I 
must know more about the making of salt. 

For another hour I sat and listened to the groans 
of the windmills, and turned the matter over and 
over in my mind, but I was no nearer than when [ 
began. I gave it up for the time and was about to 
leave that pleasant place, when a big motor car shot 
past the end of Laban’s Folly and stopped suddenly 
and in silence. I sat down again promptly, and the 
chauffeur, very correctly dressed in snuff-coloured 
livery, reached back and opened the door. A girl 
jumped out merrily and turned, and a second girl 
descended in a stately manner. 

“Well, Helena,” said the first, smiling, “‘ perhaps 
you can tell me how we are any better off, now that 
we're here.” 
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Here is a story for You. It is a 
story of sunshine, of open spaces and 
murmuring seas. It breathes the 
spirit of peace, the fine flavour of ro- 
mance, and recalls the happiest 
days that you have ever known. 


Helena deliberated somewhat before she an- 
swered, and I got a good look at her from under the 
brim of my hat. She was tall and slender and stately 
and slow-moving, for she did not seem to wish to 
waste any energy in useless motions. She proceeded 
to put up her veil, and I perceived that she was a 
beautiful woman. She was lovely—ethereal—I strug- 
gled for the right word, but could not find it. I 
could not have told the colour of her hair, and I was 
not near enough to see the colour of her eyes. What 
matter, anyway? 

My scrutiny was in danger of becoming a stare, 
when the girl who had already spoken, spoke again. 

“Well, Helena,’ she asked with amusement, 
“‘are you getting any farther in your deliberations?” 

“T think so,” Helena answered, smilingly. “I 
was only deciding what is the best thing to do.” 

“Well, again—and what is it?” 


Advancing in order 


“Here are four busy men, Eleanor—’’ Eleanor’s 
laugh rippled out at that. It disturbed the three 
fishermen so greatly that they looked around and 
neglected their fishing. 

“Four busy men, Eleanor,” Helena resumed; 
“and one of them may be induced to help us.” 

The three fishermen began to pull in their lines. 

Eleanor pushed up her veil impatiently, dis- 
closing a loveliness as great as Helena’s, but on a 
different pattern. She was merry-eyed and dim- 
pled of cheek, and her mouth well suited to her 
eyes, and she was not too slender, but—well, just 
right. And I thought that her hair was wavy and 
brown, although I could not see it well because 
of her veil. Altogether, my heart- warmed to 
Eleanor. But what good it would do for my heart to 
warm toward Eleanor—or toward anyone who came 
in a car as expensive as that must have been which 
still stood there—I did not consider. 

Eleanor took Helena by the arm, turned her 
toward me—I saw all the pretty comedy from under 
the brim of my hat—and nudged her. 

“Try that man, Helena, the one sitting on the 
bench,” she whispered. But one who has studied 
lip-reading does not need to hear—always. 

“‘T was going to,’’ Helena answered; and the two 
advanced upon my position in good order. 

I arose as they came near and stood to my guns. 
The three fishermen cast out their lines again. 

“Can you tell us—’’ Helena began—but Eleanor 
had been regarding the Folly with interest. Now 
she interrupted. 

“What building is this?” she asked suddenly. 
“And what was it used for?” 

I smiled. “T do not know what it was used for, 
originally,” I answered, “but now, I believe, its 
only use is for clambakes. It is known as Laban’s 
Folly.” 


The best to be done 

“Oh, there, Helena!” Eleanor cried, “I knew 
there was a shorter way. But, surely,” she said, 
turning again to me, “‘ Laban did not live down here, 
on the wharf?” 

“T think not. He lived in that square red house, 
half way up the hill.” 

“Why was this building called his Folly?” Eleanor 
asked, puzzled. “Was Laban so very foolish, then?” 

“T did not know him well,” I answered. 

Eleanor laughed suddenly. ‘‘Then he was not 
so very foolish, was he?” 

Helena had smiled. ‘‘I wonder if Laban’s house 
is occupied. Do you know?’ 

Helena’s hair, I have discovered, looks like half- 
pulled molasses candy with streaks of reddish gold. 

“Tt was not occupied,” I said, “four hours ago. 
It has stood empty for some months.” 

“ And is it to be had?” she continued. “Is it for 
rent—or for sale? Do you happen to know? Or 
can we go through it?” 

I did not know. But I directed them to the agent. 

Still they did not go. Eleanor looked at Helena, 
and Helena gazed out over the water. 
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Salt 





“Shall we—” Eleanor began, and was aware that 
Helena was paying no attention. Thereupon she 
gave her a little shake. ‘‘Wake up!” she said. 
‘Are you deciding what’s best to be done?”’ 

There was another of Helena’s slow smiles. I 
think I should enjoy being smiled at like that. 

“Tm afraid I was thinking of something else 
entirely,” she said. ‘Shall we—go up there? Ina 
moment, Eleanor, we'll go ease oe 

“Of course we’ll go together,’ Eleanor replied 
impatiently. ‘You didn’t suppose, I hope, that I 
was about to propose our going separately?” 

At that moment, the ancient windmills on the 
opposite shore sent forth a mighty groan, which 
echoed in the noontide stillness, for the wind had 
grown lighter yet, and they always groaned the 
loudest when they turned the slowest. 


A problem in revolution 

I saw Eleanor start. ‘What is that?” she asked. 

“Only the windmills of the old salt-works,” 
Helena said. “I was just looking at them. They 
are very lovely and very interesting. I wish—” 
But she did not say what it was that she wished. 

“So do I,” I volunteered. ‘I was considering 
them when you came?” 

“Considering them?” 
not know what I meant. 
s,”’ Isaid. “They are a problem in evolution. 


Helena inquired. Sne did 


Eleanor laughed again suddenly. ‘A problem 
in revolution,” she said quickly, “‘but very slow.” 

“Yes,” I said, “if you like, that, too. But I was 
considering them as a problem in evolution. And I 
was trying to decide what is the best thing to be 
done.” 

“And how long have you been at it?” Eleanor 
asked. There was amusement in her eyes, but not 
in Helena’s. I cannot decide what is the colour of 
Helena’s eyes. Sometimes they look gray, and some- 
times almost blue, and again dark and unfathom- 


able. But her eyebrows and her lashes are very 
dark and almost as if penciled. 
“T have been at it,” I answered, withdrawing 


my gaze from Helena who did not seem aware of 
it, “a matter of two or three hours.” 

“And what is it to be?” 

“T do not know. I am no nearer knowing than 
I was three hours ago.” 

Eleanor’s laugh rippled out again, and she 
nudged Helena. She was leaning on Helena’s arm. 

““A match for you, Helena. Three hours! And 
no nearer knowing,”’ she whispered, “‘than at the 
beginning of time. But I like him.” She whispered 
this last lower yet, but not so that I did not hear it. 
“Why don’t you ask him?” 

Helena looked at the other three, fishing immov- 
ably, with distaste. 


Secure in the toils 
Then she addressed me. 


“T will,” she said. Are 
you a sailor?” 

I had on my old clothes, the oldest that I pos- 
sess; and I defy anybody to take me, thus clad, for 
anything better than a sailor. Indeed, what better 
is there? 

“7 am,” 

“A common sailor?” she 
doubt. 

“T am a sailor, madam. 
uncommon, I do not know.” 

Eleanor laughed delightedly. 
quickly, if you can.” 

“Do be still, Eleanor,” said Helena without im- 
patience. Indeed, she seemed to be incapable of 
feeling impatience. I could not know, of course. 
My acquaintance with her was too recent. 

She gave me a sharp look. “You are very ready 
with your answers.” 

“Your pardon, madam, if I have seemed to be 
too ready. I did not seek the interview.” 

“That is true.” And Helena smiled as if amused 
but not annoyed. “And would you engage with 
me, for—for the season, it may be, or it may be for 
only a few weeks? I will pay you well.” 

It was rather sudden, but why not? 

“T should need a little time to adjust my affairs.” 

“Your affairs! How much time?” 

“Oh, a few hours, perhaps. I can report at three 
this afternoon.” 

“Very well. Here, at three.” And Helena looked 
me up and down, appraising me. “There are some 
clean clothes on board which I think will fit you. 

(Continued on page 64) 


I think I may call myself a sailor. 
continued as if in 
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“Oh, engage him 








To Fashion’s throne must the 


The Call 


THE COUNTESS 


By 


LTHOUGH I can boast a rather long ac- 
quaintance with Dame Fashion, I have 
never been able to learn the secret of 
her birth. The trouble is, perhaps, that 
she has so many births, she is always 
being done to death and born again, her 

reincarnations are quite baffling. But it is gen- 
erally understood that her parents have always 
been resident in Paris, and connected with the great 
dressmaking and millinery houses of the Rue de la 
Paix and the Rue de Rivoli. 

Naturally I have a certain respect for Dame 
Fashion, in some if not all her aspects, but speaking 
as woman to woman, I cannot help regretting that 
her parents were not put through a course of medical 
training before she was born. 

They should in the first place take a short course 
in anatomy and physiology for themselves; half 
a dozen simple lectures will save many old time 
errors. They, like the rest of us, must learn before 
they can teach. Then they must tell their daughter 
that if she wants to achieve a success she must be 
something more than merely eccentric. Her 
votaries are as eager as ever they were to look at 
their best, to attract the admiration of the other 
sex and the envious curiosity of their own, but they 
are no longer prepared to submit to mere eccentricity, 
for the simple reason that they know it is ineffective. 

What form of absurdity have we been spared in 
the past? I look back almost with a shudder to 
the days of the wasplike waist and the misplaced 
internal organs, to the season of heels so high that 
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“Charm,” declares the Countess of 
Warwick, ‘‘is the outcome of sane, 
healthy living, and there is no beauty 
at the expense of health.” The 
Countess of Warwick, in her mature 
years, is one of the most beautiful 
women in England, and what she 
says about fashion and health is the 
thing that every woman wants to know. 


natural movement ranked among the unattainable 
gifts. The rage for hair dye and the unblushing 
change of colour at the season’s dictation, the fashion 
of keeping a dead complexion and giving it a sem- 
blance of life-in-death for all social occasions, the 
abuse of powder and cosmetics—these crazes are 
diminishing to a remarkable extent, chiefly because 
they have not fulfilled their purpose—for they have 
failed to disguise the simple truth that health is the 
first condition of beauty. I am a lover of Charles 
Dickens and I like to remember his description 
in “‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ” of Mrs. Sarah Gamp’s false 
hair. ‘It was wrong to call it false,” he tells us, 
“for in truth it deceived nobody.” There are many 
Sarah Gamps today in /e monde ou l’on s’ennuie. 
Dame Fashion has a new world to cater for. The 
girl who has been brought up to play tennis, hockey 
and even cricket at school and college, who hunts in 
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Drawing by Nell Brinkley 


Fashion 


WARWICK 


the Shires, boats on the Thames and is at home on 
the skis as she is in the saddle, has tasted the intox- 
ication of free action, the joy of unrestricted move- 
ment. She has learned that “the blood is the life” 
and that a little massage in season is worth a mass 
of doctor’s stuff. She will not sacrifice middle age 
and the years that lie beyond to a few foolish ex- 
cesses. I want Dame Fashion’s parents to under- 
stand this, and to realize that, though they are quite 
within their rights in making their child as exclusive 
and expensive as they can, she must in future stand 
for health as well as for attractiveness. 

Fashion is as old as clothes, perhaps older; she 
will be continually reborn as long as the world en- 
dures and while she is wise, she will rule it. It is 
her right; long may she exercise it, for her power if 
wisely used must add to the sum of the world’s 
beauty. It is only when she goes astray and seeks 
to create beauty at the expense of health that the 
result is deplorable and calls for protest. For long 
years she was a well meaning tyrant and her votaries 
were called upon to sacrifice themselves. At last 
the spirit of democracy, rampant throughout the 
world, has brought about a change, and the sur- 
viving worshippers, together with newly admitted 
ones, are laying down certain rules to bind their 
ruler. ‘‘Leave us our health,” they say, “do noth- 
ing to tamper with our natural shapes and proper 
functions. Leave our livers free to act, our blood 
free to circulate, our limbs free to move. We wish 
to be active and vigorous and above all we desire, 
to remain young and healthy as long as we can.” 








THE WEDGWOOD PERIOD. 





These exquisite tableaux were presented at the Soirée Artistique given at the Ritz-Carlton by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
for the benefit of the French Fraternité des Artistes. This unusual type of living picture was originated by Mr. Howard Greenley, a 
member of the society, and posed for by Miss Ivy Melzer, Miss Thyra von Ulm and Miss Laura Brady. 


What's oing 


By 


GAD! But our opera manners have im- 
proved! I have been impressed this sea- 
son with our better taste, evidenced by a 
less lavish display of jewelry throughout 
the great house. Pearls have taken quite 
definitely, the place of diamonds; there 
are few tiaras to be seen, and the single strand 
necklace has displaced the dog collar. Also, the 
costumes of the best-gowned women are noticeably 
subdued in colour and conservative in design. The 
banishing from the stage at the premiére of the usual 
floral tributes, I thought a touching reminder that 
the artists who are performing for us may be pri- 
vately in mourning. When I suggested this as a 
reason to a member of the directorate, he chuckled 
and said: “‘ You’re way wrong, my dear fellow, that 
order was given for a very different reason. You 
see, at every opening night, Caruso gets tons of 
flowers while many other performers get none. In 
his ardent generosity, he would divide with the 
flowerless ones. But if he gave X more than he gave 
Z, oh, the trouble behind the scenes! Some nights, 
it was pandemonium back there. So this year, it’s 
no flowers in the front, and incidentally, no dogs 
in the dressing rooms.” 

“Dogs? Er—do you mean gay dogs?” 

‘*“No, I mean pet dogs. No more yapping Poms, 
no more growling Chows. Why, there’ve been 
times when the wings resembled a bench show, or 
a kennel. Hence, the printed notice in all the 
dressing-rooms.”” 

New England and the West, by the way, are 
coming to New York this winter for opera in its 
native tongue, as the Chicago-Boston company is 
temporarily “‘indisposed” because of the war, but 
its genial director promises to resume his produc- 
tions next year, whether the war rages or not. 
Methinks he will. 


‘From New York” 


Let no man tell me that by the mouth alone we 
become stimulated! On my word, the eyes have it. 
I must confess to a nod and wink at the usual play. 
Sut at the “Garden of Paradise,” now playing at 
the Park Theatre, Columbus Circle, I could not 
close my eyes even to rest them, so exhilarating 
was the marvelous deluge of colour that vibrated 
through every nerve. I have never in my life seen 
anything like Joseph Urban’s manipulation of 
colours and lighting. The slightness of the story 
was not noticed in the emotional tension produced 
by the scenic effects. 

“ver greedy for something new, all of us are 
pleased just now to do our dancing in a stable. 
Not the common garden variety, understand, but 
a barn of glorious tradition. The demure brick 
building where the Club de Vingt, the most recent 
addition to our gaiety, holds its polite revels was 
the home of the late Maud S., when that extraor 
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AMOUR ET PSYCHE 


Rodin’s presentation of several of his recent and 
important pieces of sculpture to the British nation 
as a token of his personal appreciation of Great 
Britain’s alliance with France, will draw attention 
to the audacious group which is his conception of 
“Love and Psyche.” I predict a rush to the South 
Kensington Museum, and a rush into print, for 
those who do not praise, will surely censure! 
may be agreeably disappointed. England may be 
more enlightened than Boston was in the days of 
the Bacchante discussion, and the rare and exqui- 
site beauty of the artist’s creation may have a 
stronger appeal than the rumblings of the public 
conscience. But I confess to a fear that a call for 
draperies will resound throughout the provinces. 


dinary mare was the pride of William H. Vander- 

bilt’s stable. Those who knew the place in those 

days well see traces of the riding ring, although 

now so happily transformed. There are trellised 

walls, youth-producing lights, a wonderful floor, 
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and a perfectly equipped kitchen, for the members 
of the club of twenty must eat as well as dance. 
Humans are kittle-cattle. A bit wearied of dancing 
in the gilded halls of Broadway and the marble 
palaces of Fifth Avenue, we were about ready to 
settle down, perhaps even to return to auction and 
the quieter life. At the crucial moment, Mrs. 
Hawkesworth and her Committe of Twenty, from 
which the club takes its name, offered us this op- 
portunity to cavort in the most blithesome and 
extraordinary surroundings and, dash it all, here 
we are at it again! 

What to do with our younger sons and brothers, 
now that we can no longer find them places in bond 
houses and banks, need trouble us little. As fast 
as conditions permit, they are taking themselves to 
Europe, where as chauffeurs for motor ambulances 
attached to field and base, they are serving human- 
ity most admirably and without price. They will 
return, I warrant, with a wholesome respect for 
the horrors of war and firm supporters of the uni- 
versal peace movement. 

Until it actually happened, no one of us realised 
what the instant cessation of the New York Stock 
Exchange would mean. One morning, Wall Street 
was the financial pulse of the country, its sidewalks 
and buildings thronged with prosperous wage- 
earners; the next, its stunned habitués, its army of 
employés had deserted it en masse. After four 
months of strain for the men higher up, and pov- 
erty and distress for hundreds of the rank and file, 
the Exchange took down its shutters. 

But Heaven pity the poor wretch who looked for 
a miracle to be wrought over night, who expected 
to see the financial district resume its familiar 
aspect all of a sudden. There are still hundreds of 
former well-paid employés who have not been taken 
back. Having had the fear of panic put into its 
heart, Wall Street, the former breeding place of a 
thousand extravagances, has become a street of a 
hundred economies. The result may be whole- 
some, but its attainment means real suffering and 
unhappiness for the blameless product of that 
former extravagance. 

In my mail iast Thursday morning came a Jetter 
from my cousin Sallie. The dear soul is busy in the 
south of England helping to care for the wounded 
soldiers. She did not fill her letter with accounts 
of her work, praise be, but contented herself with 
telling me of a party of Americans who, while 
motoring through that part of the country, stopped 
for dinner at a nearby inn, which, by the way, is 
kept by an ex-butler whose manners are appallingly 
correct. 

“Hey, there!” called the spokesman of the party 
after picking out a table in the centre of the room. 
“Bring us a steak for six, and all that goes with it. 
And lots of champagne, lots of it, do you hear? 
We're all from New York, you understand?” 




















MRS. 





Camera portrait by Campbell Studios 


EDMUND S. TWINING, JUNIOR 


Mrs. Twining, formerly Miss Ursula Wolcott Brown, daughter of Mr. G. Hunter Brown, was onewof the early winter brides. 
Her bridal costume was of unusual beauty; over a foundation of cloth of silver was draped a single flounce of old point lace. 
The court train of the silver cloth held sprays of orange blossoms, and her tulle veil was held in place by a bandeau of pearls. 


“Very well, sir,” replied the ex-butler softly, 
“T’ll warn the other guests.” 

I found out later, finished Cousin Sallie, that the 
only man among them from New York was the 
chauffeur, who was eating in another room. The 
others had passed through the city on their way to 
the steamer! 

There’s not a house to be had in Aiken for the win- 
ter season and as for Palm Beach and the springs in 
the mountains of Virginia, never have they held so 
important a place on the social map. It is refreshing 
to hear that we Americans are cultivating our own 
places in the sun this year. We may be doing it only 
because we are forced to by the closing of the Euro- 
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pean playgrounds, but let’s pe thankful for the forc- 
ing. The hunting crowds from Long Island, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago that are flocking to Aiken have a 
long season before them. This part of South Carolina 
is delightful until late April or early May. Some one 
was complaining the other night because there is 
no great hotel with all the super-modern conven- 
iences. Perish the thought! The charm of the 
“tight little colony” is its lack of dressy surround- 
ings and showy accessories. 

Every once in a while some alien descends upon 
the place burdened with trunks and a desire to 
shine resplendent in the piney air. But such a one 
does not shine long! One stroll along Whiskey 
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Road has a most discouraging effect on clothes and 
shining desires! ‘‘What is the use of wearing three 
hundred dollar dresses down here,’’ moaned a sweet 
thing in a lace dream, ‘‘ Nobody wears anything.” 
Tut, tut, what a slander on a colony, where everyone 
wears the smartest of sport clothes, and the latest 
thing in riding togs. Why is it, I wonder, that 
women who do not go in for sports never seem to 
realize how much money can be spent on equip 
ment! Alien souls, failing to grasp the spirit of 
Aiken, are quick to get through tickets for Palm 
Beach, for in that happy spot, dressy effects in 
clothes, hair and manners are perfectly at home 
and are a constant source of joy to their owners. 








THE SINGING 


WALTZ, 


BY MISS 


HAWKESWORTH 


AND BASIL DURANT 





After a deep curtesy, Miss Hawkesworth and 
Mr. Durant lead off with a graceful swinging step. 


th, 


Delicately poised on her toes, Miss Hawkes- 
worth responds to Mr. Durant’s slightest guidance 
in this “Minuet Step,” founded on an old waltz. 


What is Washington doing in these parlous times 
to keep its social and official affairs strictly neutral? 
’Tis an interesting question, for the present genera- 
tion of hosts has few precedents to guide it. Even 
the White House, Polly S— tells me, went astray, 
and got out its lists for the annual dinner and recep- 
tion in honour of the diplomats. When this became 
known, several members of the Corps delicately 
intimated to President Wilson their inability to 
attend any function given in honour of themselves, 
as representatives of their countries, and the repre- 
sentatives of those countries with which they are at 
war. It is being whispered by those “in the know” 
that the Government was particularly anxious to 
hold these affairs this year, as many political debts 
could thus be paid. By the same token, the hostess, 
oflicial or otherwise, must be wary, if she would be 
popular. The ambassador of a belligerent country 
accepts no invitations, except when _ entertain- 
ments for the benefit of his country are given. And 
then, he very often stays at home. The younger 
attachés, who were forced to remain at their posts 
(most of them went to the front early in the war), 
accept invitations for only small affairs. Eight, 
I believe, is the dinner limit. The hostess, of course, 
never invites “official enemies’”’ at the same time. 
Thus by stepping very carefully and utilising that 
rare but precious commodity, common sense, Wash- 
ington manages to keep the social ball rolling. 

I don’t know whether the benevolent Mr. Dives 
ever gave a feast in honour of starving Lazarus, 
sitting forlorn beyond his gate, but it is related that 
the crumbs sent out to him did not make a very 
satisfying meal. I was reminded of this ancient 
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The foundation for this figure is the old round waltz. 
The position of the hands and body is important in this. 





-_ 


Finishing a semi-open figure, Miss Hawkes- 
worth pivots lightly for two beats of the music, 
then assumes this position, to approach climax. 


society anecdote by the conscience-stricken wail of 
some philanthropic ladies and gentleman who re- 
cently gave a Charity Féte in behalf of starving 
Belgium. Everybody had a beautiful time and as 
a young woman remarked to me while she nibbled 
a foi gras sandwich: “It was so sweet to know 
everyone in the place was doing their share, really, 
to feed those poor, dear creatures, and didn’t I 
think the committee deserved the greatest praise?” 
The supper was marvelous, the decorations in per- 
fect taste, the music a dream, and the féte charming, 
but, alas, when the lights were out and feast and 
fiddles had to be paid for—well, there weren’t “over 
twelve basketfuls” for hungry Belgium. 

Le petit oiseau, that chirps such droll wicked 
stories about our tea tables, tells me that several 
other charitable entertainments of the season have 
come financial croppers. What is the reason? 
Are we wearied of well-doing, so soon? Betty 
Knickerbocker places the blame on our extravagant 
programmes. The gate receipts are always most lib- 
eral, but the expenses absorb everything, therefore, 
unless we curtail our extravagances in the name of 
charity, the hungry will remain unfed, the naked 
unclothed. 


Knit while you wait 

It’s impossible to get away from the knitters 
and their long grey socks, their fat, brown comfort- 
bands, their eternal blue wristlets. Faith, they’re 
on all sides of us! Drive down Fifth Avenue. Mrs. 
J. in her beautifully correct limousine flashes by. 
She is festively arrayed, and I happen to know that 
she is going on to help receive at a débutante’s tea. 
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In this position, with the palms of their hands 
flat open, they pivot for several beats of the music. 





The climax of the dance, the “Dropping Step,” is 
a charming surprise to all who see the waltz for 
the first time and precedes a clever ending. 


I catch a glimpse of her exquisite profile bending 
over something in her lap. Yes, it’s true, she is 
knitting. No one is safe from it. At the Opera, 
Mrs. A. knits before her guests arrive and as the 
curtain falls. At the play, the click of needles 
is quite disturbing, for, if the performance happens 
to be dull, milady calmly goes on with her work. 
I went down to Washington for the Thanksgiving 
holidays and found the whole town utterly mad on 
the subject. I drank tea in ten different houses 
during my three days’ stay, and each of my hostesses 
tried to pour tea with one hand and knit with the 
other. I fled to a hotel frequented by our best politi- 
cians and tourists from all parts of the country. 
On each side of the long corridor, where feminine 
guests gather, were twenty small tables, each hold- 
ing a large round basket filled with partially made 
socks and bands. Shiny black needles sticking out 
like sixteen inch guns pointed at the sign: ‘Go on 
with these while you wait.” 

My last night at the Capital I went out to the 
Chevy Chase Club. There was a dance on, and all 
the débutantes of the season were on view. Did I 
escape the knitting obsession? Every time the 
music stopped, the women dropped their partners 
and grabbed their needles while the men plainly 
sulked. One of the pretty creatures asked me why 
I objected to their “good works.” It’s another 
case, perhaps, of “I do not like it, Doctor Fell, why 
it is, I cannot tell.” I feel, however, that if an army 
fights on its stomach, it marches on its feet, and 
heaven pity the men who have to walk miles with 
their feet encased in some of the shapeless masses 
I have seen since this fad became rampant. 





CAMERA PORTRAST LY CANINE! SANFORD 


MRS. SAMUEL NEILSON HINCKLEY 


Mrs. Hinckley, formerly Miss Catherine L. Hamersley, was one of the autumn brides whose wedding took place in New 
York, rather than in the country. Her bridal gown of white satin and old point lace was worn by her mother when she 
became the bride of J. Hooker Hamersley. Geranium red and autumn brown were the wedding colours, the bridesmaids 
wearing quaint gowns of brown chiffon and velvet, topped with large brimmed hats of the velvet wreathed with 
geraniums. Mr. and Mrs. Hinckley recently returned from Asheville, North Carolina, where they spent their honeymoon. 
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Fashions 





**My idea of the very 
best dressed middle- 
aged woman I have 
so dignified 
and simple,” is Lucile's 


ever seen 


reason for including 
the photograph of 
Adeline, Duchess of 

Bedford, 
her collection. 


amongst 
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admire the type. 






different 
curl 


As a counselor in matters of dress 
to the best gowned American women, 
Parisiennes, and English women, 
Lady Duff Gordon’s opinions are 
well worth heeding. Even though 
you have accepted the full skirt, 
you are sure to be interested in her 
vigorous protest against ‘leaping 
into the hideous modes” she is ob- 
serving all around her to-day. 
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A style that never 
Lucile admits to making it two years 
ago in gray and silver brocade en- 
hanced with sable and says that 
she sells it to-day to women who 


Paradise now sweeps the cheek in 
directions 
of yesterday. 
attaches it to one large up- 
standing plume of the 
paradise, forming an 

unique head-dress. 


smart, becoming 
street, 
Parisienne” herself, and tripping along with dainty 
little steps. 
slim, trim, feminine appearance of the small skirt 


“goes out.” 


instead of the 
A fleur de lis 


An amusing afternoon dress for the 
débutante in gray, the lower part being of 
velvet tied low around the hips and the 
upper part of chiffon and lace, the chiffon 
matching the velvet. 


New York, December, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor: 


MUST tell you quite honestly that I do not 
approve of the American fashions of this minute 
that have been evolved from the few models 
rescued from the Paris ateliers in August and 
September. When I arrived here, at the be- 
ginning of October, I was struck with the sleek, 
‘silhouette’ of the girl on the 
looking even more Parisienne than “La 


But all gone—already is this 


gone 
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A gown five years old and “in style” 
to-day. Such is the history of “The 
Scarab” designed in various tints of 
chiffon by Lucile for a very celebrated 
actress who is still wearing it. 






slightly hampering the walk, and an 
ankle peeping out in unexpected places, 
so alluring and feminine. The impedi- 
ment of the small skirt, giving just the 
right hesitation to the movement, 
caused rather an appealing attitude 






which is woman’s chief attraction. 
Now, all the girls look like bold, inde- 
pendent barrels on feet tearing 


along in their wide, short skirts and 

with their long shapeless “‘bundly” 
waists—no restraint anywhere. This freedom of 
movement seems to have freed something in their 
natures, too, and in their manners. In October, it 
was a real joy to look at the American girl on the 
street, but to-day, in my humble opinion, she is 
anything but attractive. 

My word of warning to all American women now 
is ‘look before you leap” into any of these hideous 
modes, and be careful not to choose any of the 
exaggerated styles of short, full skirts and, what I 
call the “maternity” waist line. 

The other night at a ball, I amused myself for 
the entire evening watching the dancers, and 


Word 





By Lady 


D uf f 


Gordon 


(Lucile) 


This claret coloured velvet 
costume has the large gored 
skirt with a heavy band of 
sable, and a collar and muff 
to match. The little hat of 
the same velvet has a pair of 
love birds nestling at the side. 


4 
A costume of to-day which é% 
Lucile describes as her fa- Sj 
vourite style of dress for a ¥ 
slender young woman. It wasa 
harmony in shades of gray and 
pale brown brocaded velvet. 


I then and there made up my mind that my 
small voice must be raised in protest against 
this advancing horror of “‘bundly” shapelessness. 


Never again am I going to countenance a wide 
sash wound around the hips and a sack bodice 
and a short, full skirt. The only time this could 
pass muster, as I looked, was on a young girl 
skeleton, but—the poor, middle-aged, plump 
women who had bravely allowed their dressmakers 
to engown them thus, because everyone else was 
wearing this particular hideous fashion, looked 
really pathetic to my eyes, and I can only implore 
you, Mr. Editor, to ask your readers to go back to 
some kind of “line.”’ If you will look at fashion 
plates all along the ages, never anywhere has any- 
thing so ugly been evolved as this present outline. 
No Parisienne would ever have consented to dis- 
guise so entirely her ‘“‘line’”—that is one of God’s 
greatest gifts to woman. 
American women look to-day 
almost have gone back to the ‘Middle Ages,” 
when it was a religious offense for a woman to 
show her characteristic outline in any way, but 
even in that dark period of costume history, 
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as if they might 
















A blue gabardine, semi-military coat 
with a long frocked skirt rather like 
those worn by the English Guards’ 
bandmaster. Astrachan is used for 
the high collar, cuffsand great muff. 


they did not have the short, 
sticking-out skirt with shape- 
less bodices. Their _ skirts 
trailed over their feet, and all 
shape was hidden for religious 
purposes. But to-day, we have 
no such terrors held over us, 
and we are at liberty to dress or undress as we will 
(as the almost too daringly scanty garments of last 
year have proved), then why not evolve a style 
eminently practical and suitable to personality? 
Now is a very critical and unique moment for Amer- 
ica, because, when in ten years time, we look back 
on fashion records of the autumn of 1914 and the 
spring of 1915, as the fashions are beautiful or hid- 
eous, we shall praise or blame America. They will 
be called American Fashions. Wave you ever 
thought of that? What a responsibility lies at 
your doors! This is a period when “female Amer- 
ica of the upper class” must use judgment. 
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A novelty 
in fur is the 
checkered 
seal and 


ermine used in the 
choker collar and deep 
cuffs which lend the 


éclat to this trotteur 
suit of gray duvetyn. 








The snug fur collars worn by the little ladies of 
to-day are the replicas of the chokers affected 
by the eighteenth 
button just below the mouth and well over the chin. 


men of the century and 


If you now insist on the large skirt, why not 
adopt the 1830 period with its small waist line in 
its natural place, leaving out the hideous, dis 
figuring balloon sleeves? I think, thus garbed, all 
young America would be quite adorable. 


2.0. Corel 








Apotheost 


The story of the Conquest of the Pacific Coast is told by Frank Vincent Du Mond in two large mural paintings which will be placed under the “ Arch of the Setting Sun,” the approach 
from the west to the “Court of the Universe.” In this first painting, the venturous youth is seen bidding farewell to his people and his home in the snowbound East and turning to follow 


The eastern approach of the great “Court of the Universe” will be beautified with paintings by Edward E. Simmons. Under the “Arch of the Rising Sun,” the story of the Conquest 
of the Atlantic Coast will be pictured. In the first painting, adventurers of the types that helped to conquer the eastern coast are figured against a background of every kind of early 


The Tower Gate, the southern approach to the superb “ Court of the Universe ” will be decorated with a mural painting by W. De Leftwich Dodge. The centre section 
represents the “‘ Gateway of all Nations.” The left section is symbolic of “Labour Crowned” and the right portrays ‘‘ Achievement.” The “‘ Gateway of All Nations” 


NSTEAD of limiting the possibilities of the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, the Great War is 
bettering them. Not only have the countries A 

now fighting refused to give up any of their . 

space, but at least one has asked for more and has 

widened the scope of her original exhibition. The 

Directors of the Fair are very sure that thousands 

of people who would ordinarily go to Europe will 

this year go to the western coast. Their mental 

arithmetic is impressive. They estimate that the 

people of these United States spend two hundred 

million dollars yearly in Europe. As they cannot 

go abroad for many months, this money, argue the 

Directors, will be spent at the Fair, for the American 

public must travel. Everything is being done to 

take care of a crowd that will far outnumber that 

of any of our previous “ World’s Fair And this 

wonderful western Exposition will rival in other 

ways all those that have gone before. 

The beauty of its surroundings and buildings 

will impress the visitor from the very beginning, for 

not only form, but colour has been called upon to 

create a most rare and complete loveliness. The 

buildings at Chicago were all white, at St. Louis, 

colour was introduced but sparingly, in San Fran- 

cisco, every square yard of the whole composition 

from the red roofs above to the tan shale under- 

foot is part of a glorious colour scheme, which 

blends with the blue of the bay and the masses of 
one of the “ Four Golds of California,” California flowers and shrubs. Jules Guérin, whose “Birth of Oriental Art,” one of the eight mural paintings by 
a series of panels by Robert Reid for the “Palace of official title is Chief of Colour and Decoration, has Robert Reid which will decorate the dome of the Palace 
Fine Arts,” telling the story of California’s wealth. devoted two years of his career to the development of Fine Arts, represents a legend of the Min, Dynasty. 
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citrus Fruits,” 





an Progress 


the lure of Plenty and Adventure. In the second painting, the arrival of the fortune-seekers on the golden shores of the western ocean is pictured. They are welcomed with outstretched 
hands by the inhabitants of that plenteous clime. Portrait models were used for some of the figures, namely Bret Harte representing Literature, and Junipero Sera, Religion. 


ocean-going craft. The panel which is to decorate the Triumphal Arch represents the forerunners of civilisation, the five figures in the centre representing, “Exploration,” “Inspir- 
ation,” “ Truth,” “ Beauty” and “ Religion.” The arch, designed by McKim, Mead and White, is one of the many beautiful architectural features of this marvelous Exposition. 


Me —— - / 
ms - , : me 


corresponds with the panel on this page, “The Atlantic and Pacific.” The first painting is twelve by ninety-six feet and will adorn the upper vault of the great arch. 
The second painting is symbolic of the discovery of this country and represents the eastern and western oceans. “The Tower Gate” was designed by Carrére and Hastings. 


of his artistic conception. He has refused to paint 
even one decoration, but has been content to let 
others display their genius. 

The entire group of buildings is the work of cer- 
tain of our most noted architects and sculptors; 
distinguished men, and women, too, who have taken 
the greatest delight in carrying out the plans of the 
master-mind. 

All the buildings from pillars to foundations, the 
sculpture, and the walls which enclose the whole 
group are constructed of stone tinted the rich ivory 
yellow of the Roman Forum. 

One reason for the elimination of white is that 
the glare of the sun would be unpleasant to 
the eyes. The encompassing wall will also coun-- 
teract the brightness of the sun’s rays. The sculp- 
ture for the fountains and water effects are de- 
veloped in antique bronze, while the highest 
domes soaring above the wall will be of gold and 
the lower ones of green. It has been said that 
the impression of the whole will be Oriental, “a 
brightened Constantinople, with Latin architect- 
ural strength.” 

As for the colour in the decorations, there is so 
much to be said that it is impossible to begin. Like 
everything beautiful at the Fair, each decoration 
will appear in its allotted place as part of a most 
gorgeous whole. A range of five colours was granted 

2 each man, and they have all played in the key 
“Art Crowned by Time,” an exquisite mural decoration by given by the director. The result is perfect har- “Man Receiving Instructions in Nature’s Laws,” a mural 
Milton H. Bancroft for the“‘Court of the Four Seasons.” This mony. Some of the beauty of the details may be painting by Milton H. Bancroft,will decorate the western en- 
reproduction gives no idea of the great size of the panels. judged by the examples shown on these pages. trance to the colonnades leading to the “‘ Court of Palms.” 
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Eighteen 


By 


HE next morning, after feverish, nightmare 

dreams, Jean-Marie rose, got himself into 

clothes, and set off for Rockaway Beach 

and a swim. His mood was still gloomy, 

but underneath the gloom and the sore- 

ness, a warmth, a memory was beginning 
to glow with a soft radiance. 

Down at the deserted beach in the brilliant, 
windy morning, his spirits rose with a bound. It 
was too early for the keeper, and Jean-Marie 
changed in an abandoned outshed. Before him the 
water lay, a broad, dazzling dark-blue sheet, danc- 
ing up to the sun. 

Jean-Marie stepped in gingerly, and felt his 
ankles clamped as by a pair of icy iron bracelets. 
The water was freezing. 

“Gee!” he murmured. “It’s cold!” 

He flung himself headlong and began to swim, 
rapidly, strongly, straight out for the open sea. His 
bobbing head, dark between waves, was round and 
sleek as the head of a seal. Returning finally 
shoreward, he practised the crawl. 

On the beach again, his skin crimson, and a million 
electric needles stinging deliciously in his blood, 
Jean-Marie ran up and down flapping his arms and 
whooping for pure joy. He felt as if he could con- 
quer the world before breakfast. In the shed he 
rubbed himself down in radiant humour. 

Suddenly, bending over and rubbing, Jean-Marie 
remembered. He remembered last night. Those 
girls!) He sat down on his damp towel and burst 
into peal after peal of laughter. 

“Those darned girls!” he murmured, pink with 
mirth. 

He wasn’t a bit angry with them any more, not 
a bit, not even with the traitors who told. The 
whole business appealed to him as exquisitely funny 
and absurd. It really was capital—that joke! He 
phrased it to himself, hilariously: 

“Hier soir j’ai embrassé dix-huit jeunes filles!” 

It was scandalous—but it was funny! He rocked 
with boyish laughter. He explained the joke to 
the ocean: 

“Last night I kissed eighteen girls! 


Inspirational fiction 


In her room, about the time Jean-Marie was 
confiding to the ocean, Mrs. Weekes, sitting up in 
bed with a litter of morning papers before her, was 
ploughing through the varied accounts of her 
affair. On the whole, she felt satisfied, with herself, 
with Jean-Marie, with the girls. Results ought to 
follow now, pretty soon. The telephone at her 
elbow on the bedside table rang crisply. She reached 
over, and held the receiver to her complacent ear. 
The congratulatory shower was beginning! 

For the first minute, her mobile listening counte- 
‘nance remained bland, but suddenly her expressive 
eyebrows shot up, and her Jaw fell. 

“What!” she cried. “My grandson? Your 
daughter? In the garden? Are you sure? My dear 
Stella, I am delighted! That sweet rosebud of a 
girl! . . . Oh, yes, yes! I'll arrange all that . 
Leave everything to me!” 

She hung up the receiver and lay back on her pillow. 
So the battle was over almost before the first gun 
was fired. Jean-Marie was as good as married 
already. Somehow, she was not altogether pleased. 

The bell trilled again sharply. She made due 
connection with her ear. 

“News? ... What good news?” she asked 
dryly. “I haven’t heard any.” She listened, 
frowning. ‘“Wha-at! Not your daughter? In the 
garden? Yes, yes, certainly, rll arrange! ane 

She disconnected in a daze. “Two of ’em! The 
young ruffian!”’ she murmured. The thing was not 
so simple after all. Her eyes began to sparkle. She 
must decide which girl to back. 

Again the bell shattered the silence. Mrs. 
Weekes had a sudden inspiration. 

“Hello, Julia,” she cried out immediately, “now 
don’t tell me that young Adonis of mine kissed 
your girl, too! ... What? He did? ... Oh, 
well, we won’t rush things! ... What?” Her 
voice ran up an octave. ‘“‘Compromised? Your 
girl compromised? A van Vechten can’t compro- 
mise! If my grandson kissed your daughter— 
if he kissed her, you understand, and not vice versa 

no, no, please don’t interrupt; I know something 
about girls, and I know your daughter, Patricia: 
she’s a Superwoman, if ever there was one! But 
if Jean-Marie kissed her, he shall stand by it to the 
death! I'll speak to him the instant he comes in. 

What? . Patricia says she will throw her- 
self into the bay if I so much as mention it to him?” 

. Grandmamma’s blithe laugh rippled out. ‘Hoo- 
ray for Patricia! And my dear Julia, let me confess! 
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ELIZABETH 


THE STORY—Mrs. Weekes, a worldly 
Grandmamma, receives a visit from her 
wenty-three-year-old grandson, who is half- 
French and half-A merican and whose father 
insists on his living abroad. In order to 
keep him in America, Grandmamma re- 
solves to marry him off and, accordingly, 
gives a dinner and dance. In addition to 
the eighteen eligible girls, she good-na- 
turedly invites her companion, Luise, a 
young French girl. Luise is a wall-flower 
at the dance and disappointed, wanders 
into the garden weeping. There in the deep 
shadows, the grandson, who has not yet 
seen her, tries to comfort her and finally 
kisses her. She flees and during the rest of 
the evening, the enamoured youth endeavours 
to identify her among the eighteen girls. 


I’m a villain, but I’ll make aclean breast. The whole 
thing is simply a sweet French custom at a bud- 
party—like kissing the bride. Jean-Marie came 
to me and asked if it was also customary in America, 
and when I found out what it was, I said certainly. 
Between ourselves, and since we had the authority 
of France for it, I thought it might break the ice!” 
She rang off, and lay back, rather flushed. ‘I hope 
I may be forgiven that lie!’”’ she muttered, grimly. 
“But I had to stop her mouth!” 

She reached for her tablet and wrote down: “Elaine, 
Suzanne, Patricia.” “That leaves,” she mused, “still 
fifteen unkissed counties to be heard from!” 

She heard from them. During the course of the 
morning, all the votes came in; some shyly, some 
firmly, some she had to fish for; and to one and all 
she repeated the little inspirational fiction about its 
being simply a charming French custom. By 
eleven o’clock the docket of eighteen names was 
complete, not one missing. After which, Grand- 
mamma lay with the list in her hand and her eye on 
the door awaiting the appearance of her grandson. 

Jean-Marie entered the room exuberantly, as if 
there were wings on his heels. 

“Good morning!” she began dryly. ‘“‘Where 
have you been? I rang for you an hour ago.” 

“Swimming. Rockaway Beach. Bully!” He 
bent down to give her a matutinal salute. 

“No more kisses!” she said, protestingly, and 
looked him hard in the eye. 

Jean-Marie went very red, and jerked himself 
erect. His ears took fire, and so did his eyes. 

Grandmamma fixed him pitilessly. ‘You'd 
better blush! The cat’s out of the bag, my young 
friend! Every last single solitary girl has told. 
Now! What do you mean by it?” 

Jean-Marie stared at her, silent. His face was 
encrimsoned but his cool, logical mind was working 
like chain-lightning. 

“How many!” he managed to choke out. 

“Eighteen. At the end, I suppose, you lost count 
of exact numbers!’’ Her tones were scathing. 


A scandalous joke 

Jean-Marie blew out a deep sigh of intense re- 
lief. If she had said nineteen— Suddenly, the de- 
licious joke of the whole business began to bubble 
up in him again. He burst into a smothered chuckle, 
and threw her a red, appealing glance. 

But Mrs. Weekes was thoroughly angry. “I 
fail to see the joke!”’ she said severely. ‘‘ Your con- 
duct is outrageous. Such things aren’t done in 
America! If you have an explanation, let’s hear it!” 

For a ponderable moment, he considered it. In 
French, that tongue of the heart, and to a person 
of his own age, it was conceivable—scandalous, to 
be sure, but funny! But in cold, brutal English, 
and to one’s grandmother! He closed his mouth in 
an inflexible line. 

“Come, come!”’ cried Mrs. Weekes, impatiently. 
“Don’t stand there like a van Vechten mule!” 
’ Sile nce. 
“Why on earth did you do it?” 

Silence. 

“*Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

Jean-Marie’s stare was steady and unflinching. 

Silence is a great silencer. Grandmamma saw 
that the game was up, and retreated in order. 

“Did you have a good swim?” she inquired. 

Jean-Marie’s smile came out like a rainbow. 

“Jolly! I did the Australian crawl!” 

And that’s all the elucidation she ever got out 
of him upon the subject of the eighteen kisses— 
that he did the Australian crawl. In her heart of 
hearts, she was pleased as Punch, over both his 
prowess and his reticence. 
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Kisses 


FRAZER 


“Ring the bell,” she commanded presently, 
“and ask for Miss Marigny. I’m ready for my 
French lesson. And you may go now.” At the 
door, though, she called him back. 

“Tl let you off this time. But—no more little 
games, young man!” 

Which was handsome of her, considering, and in 
return for it, Jean-Marie kissed her. 

Ten minutes later, Luise entered, rosy-tinted 
from her morning walk, the veil of her snug-fitting 
little gray toque still discreetly lowered to her lips. 
Closing the door, she sent a wide-eyed, flying glance 
about the room. The older woman nodded a welcome. 

“Well, the affair is safely over, thank God! Why 
didn’t you come, my dear? I looked for you!” 

Luise was divesting herself of her veil. She 
smoothed and rolled it with absorbed attention. 

“Why, I—I—.” she began in a very low voice. 

“Never mind!” interrupted Mrs. Weekes, gaily. 
“T see by your colour something interesting hap- 
pened. Somebody called at the last minute? Let 
me ask just one question: Did he kiss you?” 

Luise dropped the veil. ‘‘ K-kiss?”’ she stammered. 

Grandmamma laughed. 


Blasting scorn 

“Forgive me, my dear! Sit down.’ She drew the 
girl beside her on the couch and faced her. “Listen!” 
she said. “Something very funny and very absurd 
has happened. Last night Jean-Marie, my grand- 
son—”’ she paused, picking her phrase. 

Luise waited. At mention of the grandson, all 
her colour had fled. 

“Ves,” she breathed in suffocated tones, “last 
night something happened—and—and you have 
found out—Mr. Jean-Marie has told you?” 

“Not he! I couldn’t get a word out of him! But 
the girls—the blessed girls have told!” 

Luise’s downcast white lids flew wide open. 

“Girls!” she gasped. ‘‘What—what girls?” 

Mrs. Weekes laid a hand on her arm. “Listen!” 
she said impressively. ‘Last night that young 

madman of mine—kissed—eighteen girls!” 

L uise started. 

“Eighteen!” she whispered. ‘ He kissed—eight- 
een—girls!” 

Mrs. Weekes nodded grimly, rather relishing the 
situation. ‘Why do you suppose he did it?” 

But the girl, brooding stonily before her, was 
only an echo. “Eighteen!—E ighteen girls!” a 

“Could it be a French custom?” 

Luise flung her a scornful glance. 

“There is only one explanation,” she said with con- 
temptuous coldness. ‘‘ He must be that sort of man!” 

“Pooh! Fudge! That’s silly, Luise.” 

“He must be!” reiterated the other stubbornly, 
though her colour rose. “‘Would J kiss eighteen men?” 

“You look as if you could this minute, by George! 
And then run ’em through with a sword!” Sud- 
denly Grandmamma chuckled. “If you’d been 
there last night, Luise, you’d have got kissed, too— 
out in the little garden!” 

“No, no, no!”’ The girl’s slight figure seemed to 
dilate with scornful anger. ‘I—I would not kiss 
him,”’ she cried in passionate, broken tones, “no, 
not if he were the last man left on earth! . . . So! 

It was in the garden? . He kissed all those 
girls in the garden! .. . O- Oh!” she turned her 
head away, choking, ‘‘I think he is the most despic- 
able person in the world!” 

“Sh-h! Here he is now, my dear. Come in! 
she « -alled jauntily as Jean- Marie thrust in a head. 

“T just stopped a minute,” he said, “to inquire 
the way to Grant’s Tomb. I—” he checked himself 
as his eye lit on a young girl with burning colour. 
“T beg pardon!” he said, staring. 

“Never mind!” said Grandmamma, affably. 
“Sit down a bit. Luise, this is my grandson whom, 
perhaps, I have mentioned to you. If you’d been 
here last night,” she added mischievously, “you’d 
have met him then! My dear,” she turned to Jean- 
Marie, “this is Miss Marigny, a very good friend of 
mine who reads French with me.” 

Jean-Marie made his best bow, and received in 
return an icy little nod, the merest frigid inclination 
of the head. He slid into a chair, subtly agitated. 

“We were reading Cyrano,” explained Grand- 
mamma. “Fire away, dear.” 

Jean-Marie’s heart, without his knowing it, 
listened for the sound of her voice. 

“Perhaps your grandson would prefer to read.” 
She spoke French with the throb of some hidden 
emotion, but without the faintest taint of a lisp. 
Jean-Marie felt vaguely disappointed. ‘Here is 
the place. I think you will like it. We had got to 
the description of a kiss!” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 


It took Grandmamma, with her trained capacity for receiving new ideas, about 


five seconds to grasp the situation. 
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LOTHES for riding, for driving, for golf 

and for tennis, form an important part 

of the wardrobe which the sojourner at 

Hot Springs and White Sulphur must 
take with her. When not taking the “cure,” there 
is a continual round of out-of-door sports. The 
younger generation, in fact, goes to the “‘Springs,” 
not so much for the pleasures of the waters as for 
the pleasures of the links, the courts and the bridle 
paths. 

The full sport skirt has not definitely arrived. 
The consensus of opinion among golfers and tennis 
players is that the short, narrow skirt made so that 
two buttons may be unfastened for greater freedom 
of action is by far the best. In tennis, particu- 
larly, the full skirt, no matter how short, will wrap 
around the legs and interfere with free movement. 
When the narrow skirt made its first appearance in 
the world of out-of-doors, everyone said that it 
would be impossible. Now the feeling is that the 
fuller skirts are impossible. The costumes shown 
on these two pages are fairly typical of those which 
find the greatest favour. Cotton fabrics are used 
almost entirely for golf and tennis, but for tramp- 
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Miss Sylvia Hahlo 


ing and, of 
course, riding, 
soft woolens hold 
first place. 
In footgear, 
there is a wide 
choice, from the ¢ : 
moderately high- a, 
heeled pump of Ys 
buckskin, or the 
leather trimmed 
high boot of can- 
vas. Never were 
shoes more inter 
esting. The out- 
ing boot is al- 
ways laced, and 
its trimming, tan. 
Silk stockings in 
colour are as popular as they were last summer. 
Sweaters and still more sweaters are the order of 
the day. Every one is perfectly mad about those 
of silk. When not trimmed with fur, a scarf of 
knitted silk is worn. They all have big patch 
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Miss Marie Whitney 


pockets and all colours of the rainbow are seen. 
The white ones are especially lovely, and, as the 
scarf may be any colour, there is no question as to 
their becomingness. Hats are preferably tailored, 
but have brim enough to shade the eyes. 
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A.—As'a suit, this pearl gray gabardine model C.—For the morning, B. Altman & Co. offers a 


/ — | 
m ~ » ; Me a , ck yy from Mary Anderson Warner will answer all re- French blue linen dress with a black and white 
| / 1\ / } j ae \ | quirements. By clever draping, the skirt is raised checked taffeta sash drawn under buttoned straps 
{- { i} pS \ in the back over a plain underskirt to give the effect in the back and tied at the side. The fulness of the 
1/T at | ( ) | | f 4 ? men of a full tunic, while the belt of the jacket loses it- skirt is achieved by three box-plaits, supplemented 
{7 a i ty \/) HI j j 1 self under the loose-fitting panel. The gray straw by another three in the tunic. A yoke, buttoning 
| \ | y hat with taffeta bow is from B. Altman & Co. at one side, adds a new feature to the bodice. 
| 
} ‘ boas > B.—The ever-useful top coat as presented by D.—To give the maximum of comfort, Aber- 
I . 4 ze \ B. Altman & Co. is very serviceable, the new ar- crombie & Fitch adds a gusset under the arms of a 
/' | | \ f rangement of the pockets, the unmistakable flare, white serge sports coat with great patch pockets 
d | i | Ss } | Pi and the close fastening at the neck, all adding to and yoke in the back. To increase both the service 
} 4 | | | } j | the comfort. The skirt is a circular model hung and the appearance, an extra panel conceals the 
\ pL t 7 5m) as — oo from a yoke and fastening in the front, and the hat under fastening of the skirt. The crépe de Chine 
is a saucy affair, also of the corduroy. shirt is as mannish in cut and in comfort as the suit. 


The lighter side of dress 
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E.—Almost Quakerlike in its demureness is this 
afternoon frock from Franklin Simon & Co. devel- 
oped in taupe coloured chiffon velvet, but there is 
something delightfully roguish in the raised waist- 
line, the belt drawn through a buckle in the back, 
and the skirt pockets. Subtly tinted dahlias are 
studded around the close-fitting straw hat. 


F.—The softest of pale yellow Liberty satin has 
been shirred upon cords by Alice Maynard to form 
the lightest and airiest of skirts for this dancing 
frock. Completing these billowy flounces is a 
draped corsage of the satin held at the waist-line 
by a yellowish pink rose. The baby puffed sleeves 
are of net in the flesh tone. 


for the 
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G.—The lingerie frock of 1915 is an~ exquisite 
creation of handwork. Franklin Simon & Co. 
shows a model of net wonderfully embroidered in 
the scroll and appliqué design and mounted over 
flesh pink accordion plaited chiffon. Completing it 
is a Nattier blue velvet girdle and puffed sleeves of 


net. The white satin hat has a crown of lace. 


H.—The full skirt has been cleverly adapted 
by B. Altman & Co. in this tennis and morning 
dress of white cotton gabardine with blue hem- 
stitched linen collar and cuffs. Fastening in the 
front, the fulness of the skirt is regulated by huge 
patch pockets at the sides. A deep yoke on the 
waist is outlined in blue hemstitching. 




















sojourner in the south 
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Elsie Ferguson 


Again in “The Outcast,” Elsie Fer- 
guson has proved her right to the title 
of “One of the Best-dressed Women 
on the Stage.” You would not doubt 
it could you see her in this deep plum 
chiffon frock mounted over white satin 
and “dressed-up” with moleskin furs. 


One of the most striking gowns seen 
in “The Only Girl’ was selected by 
Louise Kelley and consists of a silver 
lace skirt bordered in black chiffon 
velvet and a jacket effect of the velvet 


softened by the lace. 
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Louise Kelley 



















Eleanor Painter 


Though not in 
the first bloom of its 
success, the basque 
can be given a new 
twist by an outline 
of ostrich such as 
Eleanor Painter has 
adapted to the all- 
white frock she 
wears in “‘ The Lilac 
Domino.” 


the 


A curious neck- 
fixing of white 
broadcloth, like a 
reversed collar 
opening in the back 
instead of in the 
front, “makes” the 
black charmeuse 
frock worn by Elsie 
Ferguson. 















Elsie Ferguson 
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Kathlene MacDonell 


For Kathlene Mac- 
Donell to wear in 
“Life”, Joseph has 
made a girlish gown of 
white broadcloth, the 
box-plaits of the long 
tunic held in by leather 
belts giving the low 
waist-line. 


Parisienne to her 
finger tips and her 
clothes, Madame Yor- 
ska of the French 
Drama Society wears 
a stunning garnet col- 
oured velvet cloak out- 
lined in taupe coloured 
fox made by J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co. 
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Marie Doro 
The wide fur belt—tike this 
one of nutria—adds dis- 
tinction to a simply draped 
charmeuse frock, but it 
demands a lithe, slender 
figure such as the piquant 
Marie Doro enjoys. 


On the other hand, the 
more radiant beauty of 
Blanche Bates, who shares 
with Miss Doro the honours 
in “Diplomacy”, is ac- 
cented by clothes more 
bizarre in colour and line. 


Blanche Bates 


Big, enveloping and 
sumptuous—just such 
a garment as every 
woman revels in—is 
the cloak worn by 
Helen Falconer in “Chin 
Chin” and she tops it 
with a soft, snug-fit- 
ting hat. 


~ 


















Madame Yorska Helen Falconer 
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Premet’s chemise gown of old-blue chiffon 
bears no resemblance to its humble origin. A 
plaited old-gold underdress peeps out at the 
bottom and matches the old-gold embroidery. 





Premet delights in adding a black velvet 
facket, collared and cuffed in chinchilla, to a 
skirt of taille. In this model, the faille 
striped in black velvet is straight in front. 


Premet fancies the combination of the velvet 


coat with the cloth skirt. Here a circular 
skirt is covered from hem to waist with bias 
bands of cloth. 


Ena JSanvier 


NE of the most celebrated Parisian voy- 
antes who, among other things, predicted 
the European conflict, has also made 
some predictions as to fashions. How 
she arrives at her conclusions, I do not 
know. Perhaps by reading the palms 

of the managers of the large sewing establish- 
ments, or perhaps by scanning those of the best 
dressed Parisiennes. At any rate, she declares 
that this year there will be a return to local and 
regional costumes, to the national costumes worn 
by our peasant women—and in these costumes, 
fashion designers will seek their inspiration. 

I doubt if this will be so. Most assuredly, the 
costumes of our provinces are attractive. The 
Brittany bonnet, and the wide skirts with the little 
band of velvet, have been immortalized on many 
a canvas, while the large Alsatian bow and the 
short black velvet corselet are at the present moment 
sketched in almost every paper. The quaint dress 
of the women of Arles has lent colour to many a scene. 

And yet, I say, I doubt whether these costumes 
will influence fashions strongly. It may be that 
after the war French fashions will be more nation- 
alistic than ever, but I think that the source of 
inspiration will be the dress of the women of the 
present, or the women of the cities, rather than 
peasant costumes. Before the war broke out, 
dressmakers went back thirty, forty years or so, 
and this tendency, far from stopping, seems to be 
increasing. 
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By 
—— 
Reeeee xe 
When asked to write an article for 
Harper’s Bazar on the coming fash- 
ions, E. R. Winter, ‘‘ Premet,” was 
found in uniform, ready to obey the 
call to arms. Like most of his con- 
fréres, Premet has kept his estab- 
lishment open principally in order 
to give his working girls employ- 
ment. Premet has also organized a 
Red Cross ambulance. 








Just as this war brings torth comparisons with 
the war of 1870, the dress of the women of to-day 
is compared to the dress of the women of 1870. 

We who cater to the trade de /uxe, suffer from the 
zeal of our women to help the war victims, but we 
are glad to do so. Instead of feeling discouraged 
by our empty salons and unbought dresses, we feel 
happy. It shows that our French customers have 
risen to the situation: they have cut out the super- 
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fluous—their personal frivolity—so as to be able 
to give more to those who need it. 

In a certain measure, however, life must go on. 
The Parisienne, therefore, orders dresses, but one 
or two where she usually ordered more than a dozen. 
And everything is of the simplest. Plain vigogne 
tailor-mades, simple little serge walking-gowns, 
afternoon gowns that have no ostentation, and 
evening dresses that are quite demure. The grand 
luxe is for the foreigner. 

As I have said, dresses have gone back not quite 
half a century for inspiration. But at the same 
time, the modes of those days have been so adapted 
that in some cases they are scarcely distinguishable. 
The upper part of the silhouette is invariably close- 
fitting, while the skirts widen out towards the bot- 
tom. The wide-sash effect is still used, and will be 
used, sometimes combined so as to make a yoke 
effect on the skirt. Skirts are often very wide at the 
hem and frankly circular, but the fullness is arranged 
very carefully, being usually concealed beneath a 
drapery or a yoke around the ’iips with the width 
coming at either side, while the front and back of the 
skirt are plain. The coats, to go with these skirts, 
are long in the back and short in the front. For 
plain walking costumes, serges, gabardines and 
vigognes are popular. For afternoon costumes, 
cloth is being much used, especially with velvet 
coats. Silk, especially faille or taffeta—-the real 
old-fashioned taffeta minus its cracking qualities— 
is very smart when made up with velvet coats. An 
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interesting dress shows a combination of black satin 
and a white serge coat. The dress is a sort of a 
long chemise, plain and square, long-waisted, with 
motifs of white embroidery. The neck is outlined 
in white serge, matching the coat. This is a long 
redingote affair of white serge, long-waisted, with 
considerable fullness in the back below the hips. 
The collar is of black satin like the dress, and the 
coat, when half open, is a clever contrast of the two 
colours and materials. 

Furs are used in profusion, and we have launched 
several novelties. Among the most successful is 
our method of dyeing moleskin and combining it 
with the natural skin so as to form designs and pat- 
terns. Another novelty which we have introduced 
this winter is plaid moleskin. The fur, of course, has 
to be especially prepared. Out of this we have made 
some fascinating wraps. One of these shows the 
fur dyed in soft dark greens and blues, with very, 
very narrow strips of the natural fur forming a brown 
hair-line. The effect is exactly that of a Scotch 
plaid, only softer and more lustrous. This wrap is 
lined with dark-blue cloth. 

And here isa point. By the linings of your coats 
ye shall be known. Linings are going to be quite 
the contrary of what they have been, and by her 
lining a woman will show whether she is up-to-date 
ornot. Heretofore, evening wraps have been made 
of velvet, lined with silk. Now the wraps are to 
be of silk, lined with velvet. Velvet, indeed, is used 
as alining in heavier wraps as well. For instance, 
an ermine wrap ordered by an American woman of 
social prominence is of tailless ermine, full and wide. 
From the shoulders, outside the coat, falls a cape, 
a trifle shorter than the coat. This wrap is lined 
with a brilliant old-gold velvet. 

Another evening cloak lined with velvet is of a 
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A circular wrap of cerise velvet embroid- 


a circular ruffle of silver embroidered in 
cerise and gold, held by a fur banding. 


copper-coloured chiffon 


new dazzling shade of cerise, tempered by cross 
threads of silver and gold with motifs of gold and 
silver. A ruffle of silver tissue, correspondingly 
embroidered in cerise, edges the coat which is lined 
with a deeper cerise velvet. An amusing feature 
is the butterfly bow placed at the back of the col- 
lar. The streamers fall to the hem of the coat. 

For separate wraps for afternoon wear, we are 
almost invariably using cloth as lining. Cloth of 
dark colours as well as light. 

The supple, pliable fabrics of the last few years 
are losing their vogue and we are returning to fab- 
rics of more body. Soft satins are not seen, but 
the satin petite duchesse, for instance, will be widely 
used. And chiffon velvets are being replaced by the 
old real velours de Lyons. 

The clinging gown has seen its day; we now look 
for the quaint, the picturesque. Our ideal is to 
retain the graceful slightness of the silhouette, but 
to envelop it witha certain fullness, so as to do away 
with the awkwardness that sometimes occurred with 
the very tight skirt. Therefore, in spite of ruffles, 
in spite of width, skirts must be made so as to keep 
the slender line of the figure, and even if the bodice 
seems to be reminiscent of the days of tight corsets, 
the effect is only apparent. The gown of to-day 
must not be tight around the waistline, nor really 
pinched; it must allow freedom of movement. 

We are introducing many striped effects, and 
faille and velvet materials are much favoured. A 
black skirt of striped faille and velvet and velvet 
jacket with chinchilla collar and cuffs is a very good 
example of this. The coat is slightiy gatnerea at 
the side, as is the skirt. 

A costume of tan cloth and velvet has been much 
copied. The skirt, cut circular, is trimmed by bias 
bands of cloth placed across it from yoke to hem. 
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The popular navy-blue serge dress 
ered in silver and gold is supplemented by by Premet has a plaited flounce of 


and em- 
broidery of beads in various colourings. 







Over a flesh-tinted satin sheath, Premet drops 
a series of ruffles and bouillonés of blue net 
catching them with tassels of blue beads and 
topping them by a corsage of Alengon lace. 


The jacket, very short at the front, is long in the 
back. A fur collar and cuffs complete the costume. 
All our suits have chiffon waists to match. The 
sleeves are invariably long, as are all sleeves this 
season, except for evening dresses. We are making 
many bishop’s sleeves of chiffon as well as sleeves 
slit crosswise at the elbow, letting fall a puff of an- 
other material. A gown of deep grey and brick 
chiffon has the sleeve of grey showing brick puffs. 

Some of our skirts, by the way, dip back and front, 
being shorter at the sides. For plain serge costumes, 
we are using much braid as trimming. 

For evening dresses—dancing frocks for America 
—there are many combinations of satin and tulle. 
A fourreau of canary yellow is practically covered 
with a royal blue silk net, shirred and puffed, and 
fastened with little bows of blue velvet. 

Only on evening dresses is the long tunic seen. 
A novel combination for evening wear is of navy- 
blue satin with a white chiffon tunic. A satin 
girdle outlined with fur and Alencon lace finishes 
the costume. A pink rose is fastened at one side. 

For the woman who can wear dashing clothes, 
there is an evening gown of metallic tissue so sheer 
as to seem like chiffon. The skirt is quite plain, 
although hung with tulle, and the bodice is cut 
along military lines at the back with a very straight, 
high standing collar. In the front, there is scarcely 
any bodice at all, merely a soft swathing of the silver 
tissue across the bust. The contrast between the 
overdressed back and the very décolleté bust, and 
the entire absence of sleeves, which are merely out- 
lined by strings of pearls, is becoming to the woman 
who can wear clothes that startle. But such a dress 
is not for the Parisienne this year. 

Indeed, to write about fashions is an anomaly. 
The only fashions are bandages and Red Crosses. 











Hilary, Liosha, Barbara and Jaffery. 


**I am a doctor,’’ said he. 
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By William J. 


BOUT this time a bolt came from the blue 

or a bomb fell at our feet—the metaphor 

doesn’t matter so long as it conveys a 

sense of an unlooked-for phenomenon. 

True, in relation to cosmic forces, it was 

but a trumpery bolt ora squib-like bomb; 

but it startled us all the same. The admirable Mrs. 

Considine got married. A retired warrior, a recent 

widower, but a celibate of twenty years’ standing 

owing to the fact that his late wife and himself had 

occupied separate continents (on avait fait continent 

@ part, as the French might say) during that period, 

a Major-General fresh from India, an old flame and 

constant correspondent, had suddenly swooped down 

upon the boarding-house in Queen’s Gate and, in 

swashbuckling fashion, had abducted the admirable 

and unresisting lady. It was a matter of special 

license, and off went the tardily happy pair to Mar- 

gate, before we had finished rubbing our eyes 
in surprise. 

It was grossly selfish on the part of Mrs. Considine, 
said Barbara. She thought her—no; perhaps she 
didn’t think her—(God alone knows the convolu- 
tions of feminine mental processes) but she pro- 
claimed her anyhow—an unscrupulous woman 
without a shadow of conscience. The idea of her 
wanting to marry was absurd. 

“There’s Liosha,” she said, “left alone in that 
boarding-house without a soul to look after her or 
be a companion to her.” 


Barbara's conference 

““My dear,” said I, “Mrs. Jupp—I admit it’s 
deplorable taste to change a name of such gentility as 
Considine for that of Jupp, but it isn’t unscrupu- 
lous—Mrs. Jupp did not happen to be charged with 
a mission from on High to dry nurse Liosha for 
the rest of her life.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” Barbara retorted. 
“She was. She was the one person in the world 
who could look after Liosha. See what she’s done 
for her. It was her duty to stick to Liosha. As 
for those two old faggots marrying, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.” 

Whether they were ashamed of themselves or 
not didn’t matter. Liosha remained alone in the 
boarding-house. Not all Barbara’s indignation 
could turn Mrs. Jupp into the admirable Mrs. 
Considine and bring her back to Queen’s Gate. 
What was to be done? We consulted Jaffery, who 
as Liosha’s trustee ought to have consulted us. 
Jaffery pulled a long face and smiled ruefully. For 
the first time he realised—in spite of tragic hap- 
penings—the comedy aspect of his position as the 
legal guardian of two young, well-to-do and at- 
tractive widows. He was the last man in the 
world to whom one would have expected such a 
fate to befall. He, too, swore lustily at the de- 
faulting duenna. 

“T thought it was all fixed up nicely forever,” he 
growled. 

“Everything is transitory in this life, my dear 
fellow,” said I. “Everything except a trusteeship. 
That does go on forever.” 

“That’s the devil of it,” he growled, looking very 
fierce. 

“You must get used to it,” saidI. ‘You'll have 
lots more to look after before you’ve done with this 
existence!” 

His look hardened and seemed to say: “If you go 
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THE STORY—Hilary Freeth and his 
wife, Barbara, at their country home near 
London, hear of the marvelous success of a 
new novel written by their friend, Adrian 
Boldero. Adrian and his fiancée, Doria 
Jellicoe, come to visit them, and a fifth is 
added to the party by the arrival of Jaffery 
Chayne, the war-correspondent. Jaffery 
is just back from the wilds of Albania, 
where the sudden death of a friend has left 
him encumbered with the care of the widow, 
Liosha, a native Albanian. She suddenly 
arrives at Northlands, interrupting the 
house-party. In a fit of barbaric rage she 
has left Jaffery’s maiden sister in London, 
and followed her guardian to the country. 
The story of her life arouses the pity of 
everyone and plans are made for her future. 
Meantime Jaffery has fallen hopelessly in 
love with Doria. In a few months’ time 
Adrian and Doria are married, and Jaffery 
sets out for Crim Tartary, leaving Liosha 
in’ a London boarding-house. Adrian, 
working feverishly on his new book, grows 
worn and nervous and finally goes away to 
the continent for a rest. Doria’s faith in 
his great genius is absolute and she wor- 
ships him accordingly. At Christmas time, 
Hilary and Barbara are hastily summoned 
to London and Jaffery, who has just ar- 
rived, goes with them. They are horrified 
to find Adrian dead, Doria very ill, and 
their child stillborn. Tien they discover that 
Adrian had stolen the manuscript of his 
successful book from a friend, now de- 
ceased, and that there is no new book, only 
a few impossible, disconnected notes. Jaf- 
fery insists that the truth be kept from 
Doria; he takes charge of Adrian’s notes 
and tells her that he is looking after the book. 


and die and saddle me with Barbara, I’ll punch 
your head.” 

He turned his back on me and, jerking a thumb, 
addressed Barbara: 

“Why do you take him out without a muzzle? 
Now you've got plenty of good sense. What shall 
I do?” 

Then Liosha superb and smiling sailed into the 
room. 


New graces 


IT ought to have mentioned that Barbara had 
convened this meeting at the boarding-house. 
The room into which Liosha sailed was the elegant 
“‘bonbonniére” of a chamber known as the “bou- 
doir.”” There was a great deal of ribbon and frill 
and photograph frame and artful feminine touch 
about it, which Liosha and, doubtless, many other 
inmates thought mightily refined and highly elevat- 
ing in an artistic way. 

Liosha kissed Barbara and shook hands with 
Jaffery and me, bade us be seated and put us at our 
ease with a social grace which could not have been 
excelled by the admirable Mrs. Considine (now 
Jupp) herself. That maligned lady had performed 
her duties during the past two years with character- 
istic ability. Parenthetically, [ may remark that 
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His great arms lifted her. 
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Liosha’s table-manners and formal demeanour were 
now irreproachable. Mrs. Considine had also taken 
up the western education of the child of twelve at 
the point at which it had been arrested, and had 
brought Liosha’s information as to history, geog- 
raphy, politics and the world in general to the 
standard of that of the average schoolgirl of fifteen. 
Again, she had developed in our fair barbarian a 
natural taste in dress, curbing, on her emergence 
from mourning, a fierce desire for apparel in pri- 
mary colours, and leading her onwards to an appre- 
ciation of suaver harmonies. Again she had run 
her tactful hand over Liosha’s stockyard vocabu- 
lary, erasing words and expressions that might offend 
Queen’s Gate and substituting others that might 
charm; and she had done it with a touch of humour 
not lost on Liosha, who had retained the sense of 
values in which no child born and bred in Chicago 
can be deficient. 

“‘T suppose you’re all fussed to death about this 
marriage,’ she said pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“Of course not, dear, we know that,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“You might have given us a hint as to what was 
going on,” said Jaffery. 


Wanted—a dragon 


“What good could you have done? In Albania 
if the General had interfered with your plans, you 
might have shot him from behind a stone and every- 
one except Mrs. Considine would have been happy; 
but I’ve been taught you don’t do things like that 
in South Kensington.” 

“Whoever wanted to shoot the chap?” 

“T, for one,” said Barbara. ‘What are we to do 
now?” 

“Find another dragon,” said Jaffery, with con- 
viction. 

“But supposing I don’t want another dragon?” 
queried Liosha. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least. You’ve got 
to have one.” 

“Say, Jaff Chayne,”’ cried Liosha, “‘do you think 
I can’t look after myself by this time? What do 
you take me for?” 

I interposed. ‘Rather a lonely young woman, 
that’s all. Jaffery, in his tactless way, by using the 
absurd term ‘dragon,’ has missed the point alto- 
gether. You want a companion, if only to go about 
with, say to restaurants and theatres and similar 
places.” 

“TI guess I can get heaps of those,” said Liosha, 
a smile in her eyes. “Don’t you worry!” 

“* All the more reason for a dragon.” 

“If you mean somebody who’s going to sit on my 
back every time I talk to a man, I decidedly object. 
Mrs. Considine was different and you’re not going 
to find another like her in a hurry. Besides—I 
had sense enough to see that she was going to teach 
me things. But I don’t want to be taught any 
more. I’ve learned enough.” 

“But it’s just a woman companion that we want 
to give you, dear,” said Barbara. “Her mere 
presence about you is a protection against—well, 
any pretty young woman living alone is liable to 
chance impertinence and annoyance that she can- 
not forestall.” 

Liosha’s dark eyes flashed. “I'd like to see any 
man try to annoy me. He wouldn’t try twice. 
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He drew out a great thick clump of galley-proofs. 


You ask Mrs. Jardine,”—Mrs. Jardine was the 
keeper of the boarding-house—‘‘she’ll tell you a 
thing or two about my being able to keep men from 
annoying me.” 

Barbara did, afterwards, ask Mrs. Jardine, and 
obtained a few sidelights on Liosha’s defensive 
methods. What they lacked in subtlety they made 
up in physical effectiveness. There were not many 
spruce young gentlemen who, after a week’s resi- 
dence in that establishment, did not adopt a pecul- 
iarly deferential attitude towards Liosha. 

“Still,” said Jaffery, “‘I think you ought to have 
somebody, ‘you know.” 

“Tf you’re so keen on a dragon,” replied Liosha 
defiantly, “why not take on the job yourself?” 

“TI? Good Lord! Ho! ho! ho!” 

Jaffery rose to his feet and roared with laughter. 
It was a fine joke. 

“There’s a lot in Liosha’s suggestion,” said Bar- 
bara, with an air of seriousness. 

“You don’t expect me to come and live here?” 
he cried, waving a hand to the frills and ribbons. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea,” said I. ‘You 
would get all the advantages and refining influences 
of a first-class English home.” 

He pivoted round. “Oh, you be—” 

“Hush,” said Barbara. “Either you ought to 
stay here and look after Liosha more than you do—” 


’ 


A significant declaration 

He protested. Wasn’t he always looking after 
her? Didn’t he write? Didn’t he drop in now 
and then to see how she was getting on? 

“Have you ever taken the poor child out to 
dinner?” Barbara asked sternly. 

He stood before her in the confusion of a school- 
boy detected in a lapse from grace, stammering 
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explanations. Then Liosha rose, and I noticed 
just the faintest little twitching of her lip. 

“T don’t want Jaff Chayne to be made to take 
me out to dinner against his will.” 

““But—God bless my soul! I should love to take 
you out. I never thought of it because I never 
take anybody out. I’m a barbarian, my dear girl, 
just like yourself. If you wanted to be taken out, 
why on earth didn’t you say so?” 

Liosha regarded him steadily. ‘I would rather 
cut my tongue out.” 

Jaffery returned her gaze for a few seconds, then 
turned away puzzled. There seemed to be an 
unnecessary vehemence in Liosha’s tone. He turned 
again and approached her with a smiling face. 


The dunderheaded male 


“T only meant that I didn’t know you cared for 
that sort of thing, Liosha. You must forgive me. 
Come and dine with me at the Carlton this evening 
and do a theatre afterwards.” 

“No, I won’t!” cried Liosha. “You insult 
me. 

Her cheeks paled and she shook in sudden wrath. 
She looked magnificent. Jaffery frowned. 

“T think I’ll have to be a dragon after all.” 

I recalled a scene of nearly two years before when 
he had frowned and spoken thus roughly, and she 
had invited him to chastise her with a cleek. She 
did not repeat the invitation, but a sob rose in her 
throat and she marched to the door, and at the 
door, turned splendidly, quivering. 

“I’m not going to have you or any one else fora 
dragon. And”’—alas for the superficiality of Mrs. 
Considine’s training—‘‘I am going to do as I damn 
well like.” 

Her voice broke on the last word, as she dashed 
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from the room. I exchanged a glance with Bar- 
bara, who followed her. Barbara could convey a 
complicated set of instructions by her glance. 
Jaffery pulled out pouch and pipe and shook his 
head. 

“Woman is a remarkable phenomenon,” said he. 

“A more remarkable phenomenon still,” said I, 
“is the dunderheaded male.” 

“T did nothing to cause these heroics.” 

“You asked her to ask you to ask her out to 
dinner.” 

“IT didn’t,” he protested. 

I proved to him by all the rules of feminine logic 
that he had done so. Holding the match over the 
bowl of his pipe, he puffed savagely. 

“T wish I were a cannibal in Central Africa, where 
women are in proper subjection. There’s no worry 
about ’em there.” 

“TIsn’t there,” said I. ‘You just ask the next 
cannibal you meet. He is confronted with the 
Great Conundrum, even as we are.” 

Infernal civilisation 

“He can solve it by clubbing his wife on the 
head.” 

“Quite so,” said I. “But do you think the poor 
fellow does it for pleasure? No. It worries him 
dreadfully to have to do it.” 

“That’s specious rot, and platitudinous rubbish 
such as any soft idiot who’s been glued all his life to 
an armchair can reel off by the mile. I know better. 
A couple of years ago Liosha would have eaten out 
of my hand, to say nothing of dining with me at the 
Carlton. It’s all this infernal civilisation. Ithas 
spoiled her.” 

“You began this argument,” said I, “with the 

(Continued on page 56) 





A sumptuous writing 
table of ebony with or- 
namental mountings of 
silver. The legs are 
decorated in silver flow- 
ers, emblematic of the 
seasons,—the lily for 
spring, the wild rose for 
summer, the chrysan- 
themum for autumn, 
and pine cones for win- 
ter. The mouldings 
and marqueterie on the 
panels and top of the 
table are inlaid with 
silver, ivory, redwood, 
boxwood and mother- 
of-pearl. The perfec- 
tion of workmanship 
is equalled only by the 
best examples of the 
seventeenth and eigh- 





teenth centuries. 
Around the top of the 
table is a band of thuya- 
wood, a rare and choice 
wood of beautiful col- 
ouring, which forms a 
frame for the inlaid 
work of the centre of 
the table. The panels 
of the front drawers 
have ivory mouldings 
with silver escutcheons. 
The desk set is of silver 
repoussé, designed to 
be in perfect keeping 
with the exquisite work- 
manship of the table. 
The chair is of ebony 
with silver mountings 
and ivory mouldings. 
Price complete, $25,000 
Courtesy of the Gorham 
Co. 
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By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 
Overcrowded, oppressively furnished-and-curtained 
rooms are gone. To-day, the house is cheerful 
with light, gay with chintz, and relieved by the 








Cranes, crows and foliage decorate 
this effective English linen. The 
width is thirty-one inches and the price 
is $1.90 a yard. 


HE interruption to importations as a con- 
sequence of the war has unquestionably 
diminished the supply of unique acces- 

sories which reaches us from abroad each 

year for house decoration, but appar- 

ently it has had little effect on the sup- 

ply of textiles and drapery fabrics. The vogue for 
Martine colourings continues, and they are to be 
found in a variety of materials such as linens, silks 
and woolens. Foreign designers, too, in New 
York studios are skilfully reproducing some of the 
Martine characteristics, as well as those of the great 
Viennese exponents of this modern art, namely, 
Hoffmann, Wimmer, Jungnikl and Czeschka. 
Modified somewhat in their extreme colouring 
and eccentric design, many of these American 
fabrics have become the accepted decoration for the 
country and town house as well as the apartment. 
The tendency of present day decoration is to 





English brass candlesticks of unusual designs in ex- 
These cost from $3.50 
Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane. 
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cellent imitation of the antique. 
to $40.00 each. 


intimate touches of many personal things. 





An American made lacquer reading stand 
that fits over the arms of the reader's chair. 
This may also be used as a writing table. 
Price $60.00. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane. 





Hall or library lamp with green bronze base and stained 
glass shade decorated in panels depicting historical events. 
Price $175.00. Courtesy of Haviland & Co. 
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An attractive new English linen in 
which birds and flowers in brilliant 
colourings predominate. Thirty-one 


inches wide, $1.90 a yard. 


abolish fussiness and to create a feeling of simplicity 
relieved by the intimate touch of personal things— 
a bold contrast to the heavily draped and over- 
crowded room of former years. This accounts for 
the demand for dainty taffetas and silks, both 
striped and plain, which are to be found in window 
hangings, and for chintz in its varied colourings and 
the much favoured toile de Jouys, or linens. Win- 
dow hangings are now used unlined in order to allow 
all the sunlight and air possible to filter through. 
The demand for things Oriental, and particularly 
Chinese, has brought blue and gold into popular 
use. Black, which was shown last season as the 
predominating colour in hangings, has this year 
become a telling note and a more or less distinguish- 
ing touch among colourful designs, rather than an 
entire background. A soft glazed chintz, however, 
consisting of a black ground-work with a large, bold 
design of brilliantly coloured fruit and flowers is far 
Continued on page 66) 





English brass candlesticks that range in price from $3.50 
to $40.00 each. Brass door porters costing from $10.00 to 
$22.50 each. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane. 
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A garland of pink roses | 


twines a flowery path large black hat is being 
around and over the 


< featured by Burby who 
crown of this brown straw \ makes it in hemp, faced in 
hat. Pink ribbon is al- black velvet and trimmed 
with moiré ribbon. 


The always becoming 


lowed to fall in streamers. 










The grace of the old- 
time favourite—the leg- 
horn—is cmphasized by 
the arrangement of the 
bluck velvet ribbon. 
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Courtesy of Burby 


; 

Bright red roses, which defy the sun to dim J ; \\ The charm of the garden-party hat of long ago 

their brilliancy, outline the top of the high crown of Nr / has been revived in this sand coloured Milan 

of a fine Milan straw. The brim on the left side / straw, faced in black velvet, and wreathed in 

curls up in a becoming manner to show the hair. / large poppies hand-tinted in soft pastel shades. 
ral 


ee 
The trotteur hat for spring is an ambitious affair as is demonstrated 
by this bright red Tagal straw pierced by equally bright quills. 
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Defying a favour- 
ite superstition, 
Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth listened 
to the opera behind 
a mammoth fan of 
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Mrs. William K. 





By far the major- 
ity of women on the 








Vanderbilt was one 
of the women who 
proved the rule at 
the opening night of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera, and her “ex- 
ception” was a fan- 
tasy sparkling with f 


rhinestones. 


One of the demi-frocked 
women at the Opera whose 
corsage was a promise 
“kept” by achain of rhine- 
stones over the shoulders, 
and whose pointed train was 
tossed over the arm. 


ae 
Through*x 


S there mental telepathy among the socially as 
well as psychically elect? Or how do you ex- 
plain why all the women, as if by pre-arranged 
plan, will array their heads to rival an Indian 

chieftain one night and another evening appear 
without even a quill? On the opening night of the 
Opera, when custom has decreed that jewel boxes 
be flung wide open and the gown of gowns worn, a 
hair ornament was an exception. By far the ma- 
jority of women decorating the boxes had left the 
task of adorning their heads to nature—and a clever 
Harper's Bazar, January, 1015 













peacock feathers. 
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opening night of the 
Opera affected the 
simplest of coiffures 
with a rhinestone 
combnestling close- 


Y ly to the head. 
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The back is not the 









Gorgeous fabrics 
made the opera wraps 
more than usually 
brilliant, and trim- 
mings of fur added to 
the sumptuous effect. 


best part of Mrs. 
Peter Goelet Gerry, 
but it was of her good 
looking evening cloak 
of green velvet. 













the 


By THE GADABOUT 


There is a very thin, invisible line 
between styles which are adopted by 
the Woman Who Knows and her 
neighbour who is not so keenly versed 
in the differences of the toilette. 
The Gadabout is a Woman Who 
Knows, and as she flits about from 
city to city, she notes these finishing 
touches and lets you into the secret. 
40 
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maid—or added a rhinestone comb, which nestled 
closely to the head as if it feared to sparkle in con- 
junction with its rich relation, the diamond. A few 
nights later the same women had hearkened to some 
mysterious communication, and all wore a “stick- 
up” of some kind, jeweled quills, spikey feathers, or 
aspiring ears of tulle. 

This year we talk of the fabrics, not of the dresses, 
for the beauty of the material, not the cut, makes the 
gown. Lengths of wonderfully beautiful brocades, 
shot with gold and silver threads, embossed in vel- 
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Tiers and tiers of white lace ruffles scal- 
loped in black make up the skirt of a lingerie 
frock from George C. Heimerdinger & Co. The 
peasant-like bodice of black velvet is em- 
broidered in silver. 


vet, and reflecting daring but clever colour com- 
binations, are wound around the figure. “‘But how 
about the full skirts?” you may persist. Only for 
dancing have the full skirts been adapted to evening 
frocks. You probably will remember that the Paris 
couturiers in the fall showed only the plain, straight, 
revealing Jines in their evening gowns side by side 
with flaring circular models for the street and one- 
piece gowns. The trains, long and pointed, or 
square, are like little afterthoughts and are care- 
lessly tossed over the arm when the owner runs 
from her limousine to the foyer. The corsage—but 
why talk about it, there is so little of it?—is largely 
a promise and chains of stones. Do you wonder 
that many of these demi-frocked women hide behind 
mammoth fans? A sweep of peacock feathers or of 
ostrich has saved more than one reputation this 
Harper's Bazar, January, 1915 
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Schneider-Ander- 
son Co, has a morning 
frock of sand-coloured 
ratine with a pink and E 
brown border. The oo i. 
Rawak hat is excel- =. 
lent. os = — 

—— 
winter. As objects of art, the fans are wonderful. 
I have never seen handsomer ones outside of a 
museum. Who knows but that some of them are 
borrowed for the occasion. I know one woman—and 
you know her, too—who, though she presented her 
priceless collection of laces to a museum, does not 
41 
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Plain materials are being combined 
with stripes by John Wanamaker in 
serviceable one-piece dresses, a velvet 
pocket for the rose being added as a 
novel touch. The Rawak hat of sand- 
coloured straw is faced with black. 


hesitate to enjoy any of them when fashion 
or fancy dictates. A berthe of Bruges or 
Venise may adorn her frock one evening 
and delight the eyes of the sightseer at 
the museum the next day. Nota half bad 
—~ solution of the eternal problem of having 
the cake and eating it. 
If you would be happy—with that inner 
= satisfaction which only the woman with cor- 
rect clothes knows—below the Mason and 
Dixon line, be sure that your innovation 
contains the very latest sporting togs. Until the man- 
made stars beckon you in from the links and tennis 
courts, you can live ina short skirt, sporting blouse, 
and sweater. And that reminds me of the new sweater 
which is so new that it cannot be bought in the shops, 
only through private distribution, as it were. It is the 






































































Harry Collins calls this model a “Colonial 
Costume” and has fashioned it from rose and 
white striped pussy willow silk with jacket of 
rose taffeta and white silk vestee striped in 
rose. 


creation of Gabrielle Chenel, whose fascinating little 
atelier in Paris is the birthplace of so many popular 
novelties, and it is made from the old-fashioned 
sweater material, a real jersey. In line, it suggests 
a middy blouse, one with a loose belt, and, like it, has 
an opening in the front so that it may be slipped over 
the head without disaster to the hair. As you might 
expect from its French origin, the colours are 
ravishing. 

If the togs for the open are thoroughly practical, 
the evening gowns seen at Asheville are quite the 
contrary, perishable tulle, the filmiest of laces, and 
the richest of velvets and brocades. More than for 
its beauty, the originality of the white satin gown 
worn by the bride, Mrs. Robert Taft, caught my 
eye. It was made with the straightest of straight 
lines, the skirt a deftly draped affair of tiers of satin 
and pearl-spangled tulle, and the corsage hung with 
strings of small pearl beads and brightened by two 
cunning little bouquets of tiny buds of brilliantly 
tinted satin nestling in the tulle on both shoulders. 
The particularly wonderful evening gown in the 
trousseau of Mrs. Lacy M. Love of St. Louis 
Kathleen McBride to all her school chums in New 
York—was of coral velvet outlined in fur. It was 
on the chemise order, hanging straight over a short 
rather wide skirt of the velvet, likewise edged in fur. 
Almost needless to add there were no sleeves. 

Another evening frock of velvet on the “sack” 
order was in the trousseau of Mrs. Alfred Ely—the 
former Frances Burr. A fall of pearl beads and a 
wisp of white chiffon masqueraded as sleeves. 
There was a short moyen Age corsage and a tunic 
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outlined in fur falling over a narrow underskirt, 


which to me stamped it as a Lucile creation. 

We are all knitting. It is no excuse to say that 
you are not skilled in this homely art for in afew 
minutes you will be supplied with needles and yarn 
and lesson from the Duchess de Chaulnes. She is 
really a picture in her demure black gowns knitting 
mufflers and socks “‘for the soldiers of my country,” 
as she invariably refers to the French army. 

The world—and of course I mean our world 
—belongs in Boston to the débutante. It generally 
does until the Christmas holidays, when young sister 
and her college beaux have their fling, but this winter 
it promises to revert back to her, instead of to the 
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The uniform of the Quakers lends the in- 
spiration to Harry Collins for this gown of 
green gros de Londres outlined in beige col- 
oured braid. A new feature is the slashed 
sleeve with puffing of brown chiffon. 


grown-ups, for the social calendar is blank with the 
exception of the débutante affairs. And the rea- 
son? The usual bromide, hard times. Yet one won- 
ders—the hard times have not taken away this 
privilege—if this seemingly plausible excuse has not 
been stretched beyond its elastic rebound to cover 
such social omissions as no Opera, no hunt ball, and 
only one assembly. It would ring truer if you 
didn’t hear through the other ear tales of thousand- 
dollar stakes at bridge in the very houses whose 
owners are the most profuse in explanations for this 
necessary economy in the social world. 

Certainly there are no hall-marks of social pov- 
erty in the débutante functions. At the large recep- 
tion that the David Greenoughs gave for their 
daughter Mary, at the fascinating old Jamaica 
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Plain home, they did not hesitate to build for the 
afternoon a marquee with a splendid hardwood floor 
to rejoice the hearts of the fox trotters. At the tea 
given by Mrs. Charles Francis Cutler, for her favour- 
ite niece, Virginia Cumner, these same trotters took 
possession of the entire first floor, and it was not 
until you reached the second floor that you were 
greeted by a fluffy vision in tulle—an animated one 
to be sure. These tulle frocks must have been in- 
spired by a golden-haired débutante for they are so 
symbolic of youth and the brightness of life. Miss 
Cumner’s gown was exceptionally youthful in con- 
struction. There were the two customary tunics 
of the tulle lightly scattered over with crystal beads, 
a deep girdle-sash of the satin, long tulle sleeves, 
and V-shaped corsage. The one touch of colour was 
the mauve orchids in the lily-of-the-valley bouquet. 

Flitting through the Copley-Plaza I saw Mrs. 
Fiske Warren, her glorious auburn hair almost hid- 
den under a sable fez which topped the coat of won- 
derfully matched skins, just short enough to reveal 
the plum-coloured skirt. No one could question 
her right to be included in the group of well-dressed 
Boston women, for despite the joke-makers, there 
are smartly gowned women in Boston along with 
the intellectuals. Mrs. Lawrence Rotch, who is 
wearing colours again, should figure prominently 
in this fashion rostrum, also Mrs. Guy Norman, 
who is as slender as her pretty débutante daughter. 
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Harry Collins has not hesitated to borrow from 
the Russians the design for this green broadcloth 
frock with a border printed in lighter green. The 
silk sleeves are banded in broadcloth and the collar 
is fastened with jade links. 


See 
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One of the new pompadour designs in pussy 
willow silk inspired this dancing frock. The 
crinoline skirt is banded in swansdown and 
frilled in silver lace, and the corsage is softly 
draped to give the modest 1870 décolleté. 


Cotton, 
By 


PRING? Yes, you would believe that it 

actually was just behind that big snow 

cloud, were you to stroll through the textile 

departments of the metropolitan shops, 

where filmy cottons and silks, gay with 

flowers that mocked the artificial blossoms 
‘blooming in the decorator’s scheme, and behind 
them, as an effective background, the more sub- 
stantial woolen fabrics, make alluring promises of 
the suits and frocks to come. Even the birds 
perched on the tip-top bar of their cages sing ron- 
deaus in praise of the new offerings from the manu- 
facturers. It is the spring festival of the fabrics, and 
they are all present, beckoning and coaxing, ready 
to wheedle the last dollar from your pocketbook. 
No grim shadow of hard times is permitted to lurk 
in the background here. It is buy, buy, buy—or 
you will not be human, and a woman. 

Each year, we one and all fall victims to the 
fascinations of the new materials. Their very nov- 
elty weaves a charm before our eyes; something new 
in texture, other variations of the great colour 
rainbow, and designs born only in the brains of 
geniuses. But this year a real surprise awaits all 
consumers; the revelation that the manufacturers 
have risen above circumstances. For months, we 
have been hearing dire tales of woe, of the shutting 
down of foreign mills, the difficulty of procuring the 
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CAROLYN 


The Tipperary cloth may be fashioned into 
the snappiest of trot-about suits. This, in the 
new buckskin tone, matches the tops of the 
boots. The flare skirt has “comfy” pockets 
and a jaunty jacket showing the raised waist line. 


Silk 
TROWBRIDGE 


“Where are the fabrics coming from 
for our spring clothes?” is the query 
being put forth all over the country. 
Such dire tales have been told of dif- 
ficulties besetting both the foreign 
and home manufacturers that women 
scarcely know what to expect. A 
delightful surprise awaits them, as 
this article explains. 


necessary dyes from the war countries for the home 
manufacturers, and the congested condition of 
transportation across the seas. We have been led 
to believe that only domestic fabrics would be 
available, and that even these goods could not be 
up to standard. Imagine the surprise that awaits 
the consumer when she discovers that not only 
may she select from as large a variety of foreign 
fabrics as in the past, but from a larger and in 
every way better collection of domestic materials. 
It is true that shipments from the countries in the 
throes of war are delayed and are not so heavy as in 
the years of peace, but there are constant ship- 
ments of cottons, silks, and woolens from England, 
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An old-time design has been developed in a mod- 
ern fabric-—the indestructible voile—producing an 
up-to-the-minute dancing frock showing a full skirt 
scalloped in black velvet dropped over a close 
fitting sheath and a quaint high-waisted corsage. 


Wool 


France and Germany. Though the mills may be 
working only half-time, they are open; the design- 
ers are creating new patterns, the colourists are 
dipping out new shades from the dye-pots, and on 
the looms new fabrics, silkier, finer, and more beau- 
tiful, are being woven. Just as nature’s rarest 
flowers often unfurl their beauty in the rankest of 
surroundings, so from this greatest of the world’s 
calamities has sprung the finest products of the 
weaver’s skill. 

And because of the war across the sea, right here 
in this enterprising United States of America, our 
manufacturers have been put on their mettle, as it 
were, and have endeavoured to prove to their coun- 
trywomen that they can make fabrics the equal of 
their foreign competitors. Now that the fetish at- 
tached to the word “‘imported” has been smashed, 
at least in the average mind, they feel that they 
can present their goods to an impartial, unpreju- 
diced consumer, willing to judge the fabric on its 
merits. The result has been a redoubling of their 
efforts to produce materials which will compare 
favourably in texture, design, colour, wearing quali 
ties, and appearance with the foreign goods. And 
the fabrics are worthy of the effort. It must be 
admitted that many of them have compared well 
for years, though overshadowed by the popular 
belief that anything “imported”? must necessarily 
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Ginghams are promised an en- 
trée thto the elect of the fabric 
world, especially the plaid designs. 
and surely they will make good 
their promotion if made up into 
the flaring three flounce skirts. 


be of better value. To-day, at any 
rate, the domestic materials are re- 
ceiving equal consideration with the 
foreign-made products. The law of 
the fashion world is again to be ob- 
served—the final judgment lies with 
the consumer. The woman with the 
pocketbook is the last court of appeal. 

Take, for instance, the gingham. 
The majority of us have been 
brought up on the Anderson ging- 
hams from the romper days. If you 
want a gingham to wear well, to 
wash without fading, and of attrac- 
tive design, buy an Anderson ging- 
ham, was the lesson dinned in our 


ears. Little did we know that right There is a new cream coating which 
here in New England ginghams were is going to be the ideal fabric for the 
being made—and often sold as sports coat and this favourite garment 
Anderson materials—which were in is going to take on the new flare lines, 
every way equal to the foreign fabric. the spring starting at the shoulders. 
In fact, an Anderson gingham selling A circular skirt of poplin or gabardine 
for less than a shilling is not fast in will give lots of good service. 


colour. Yet the Parkhill Victoria 
gingham retailing for twenty-five 
cents a yard is guaranteed to be fast, and the Bates 
seersucker gingham selling as low as twelve and 
a half cents a yard has proved to be fast in 
colour. And the designs—the stripes, the plaids, 
and the checks—are quite as effective as in the 
Scotch ginghams, and the colourings as bright 
and artistic in combination. 

As another example, we have a comparison be- 
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tween the French cambric and its counter- 
part in this country. The Pamilla cloth 
compares very favourably with a French 
cambric, both in texture, having almost a 
mercerized cotton effect, and in the soft 
colourings and attractive old-fashioned 
print designs. The variety of striped designs 
alone is noteworthy. 
44 





Covert is the queen of 
the woolen fabrics for 
spring, and it is used for 
entire suits rather than 
for top coats. In this 
trotteur costume, the flare 
of the skirt and of the 
jacket is accented. 























Just the model for one of 
the striped crépes. Simple in 
outline, this simplicity is re- 
peated in the plain buttoned 
vestee and high collar, leather 
belt and change pocket, and 
in the band of the material 
as trimming for the skirt. 
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Costumed for the afternoon 
is the fortunate little lady 
wearing one of these gros-\f 
grain cloth suits in Cheruit ~~ 
green. The military touch, 
now almost inevitable, be- 
trays itself in the braided 
frogs and in the sash of 
black satin, which accentu- 
ates the flare of the short 
little jacket. A truly femi- 
nine afterthought is the Pier- 
rot tulle ruche. 


Our chambrays, though fast in colour, are not as 
fine as those made across the seas, but it must be 
remembered that they are very much cheaper in 
price. And in every instance, it may be said that 
the advantage in regard to price is always in the 
favour of the domestic material. It is not, of course, 
just to the manufacturer to compare a cotton fabric 
selling for twenty-five cents a yard to one whose 
price ticket is marked a dollar and a half for the 
same length. 
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Plaids, in cottons, silks 














and woolens, promise to be 
warmly welcomed. In this 
model a plaid silk—a pussy 
willow—has been combined 
with the plain pussy willow 
in blue matching the blue 
line of the plaid. 
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There is no better 
friend than the navy 
blue serge suit. This 
year it will flare in the 
skirt and in the jacket, 
the spring in this model 
being achieved by a 
circular basque. 


Voiladine is so very light in weight that it is admirable 
for one-piece dresses. This modification of the 
chemise gown is held in at the waist by cords, and 
the sleeves and underskirt are of satin d’amour. 


This vital fact should be borne in mind in com- 
paring the crépes. We do manufacture on this side 
of the Atlantic some very fine crépes, though the 
majority of crépe cottons are sold more with an 
eye to durability and practical features than to 
fineness of texture. There is lots of good wear in 
the toile du nord which sells for fifteen cents and can 
be washed innumerable times without shrinking or 
fading. A more dressy fabric, yet one with the 
same durable qualities, is the Batescrépe sold over 
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the counter for twenty-five cents a yard. The de- 
signs, checks, stripes, knotted, broken and cleverly 
varied plaids, and bouclé effects are unusual and 
artistic. The house offering this crépe manufactures 
the well-known Ripplette Cloth in which the ripple 
is woven into the fabric. It is the delight of the 
laundress for it requires no ironing, and no matter 
how often the rompers or sports costumes go into 
the tub, it is only a question of a few minutes to 
wash out the dirt, dry them, and they are just as 
good as when new. 

Some unusual effects in Roman stripes have been 
achieved in the serpentine crépe, which can be 
washed indefinitely without shrinking or losing its 
colour. A particularly soft finish has been given 
this crépe in white, blue and pink when it is to be 
made up into useful underdress pieces which the 
traveler can rinse out and dry without any bother 
of ironing. 

There are manufactured in this country various 
plisse crépes, crépes with silk stripes, and all sorts 
of fancy lacey effects. There are tons of printed 
cottons selling as low as six cents, remarkable 
fabrics for the money, for the designs are excellent 
and the clearness and colour of the printing equal 
to that of the high-priced goods. There are also 
organdies, dimities, batistes, tango chiffon, voiles, 
and all the array of cotton stuffs. Not so fine and 
filmy in texture as their foreign counterparts, that 
fact must be admitted, but their equal in design 
and colouring, and far more reasonable in price. 

(Continued on page 66) 











veloping slumber robe of flesh 
tinted crépe de Chine from 
John Wanamaker outlined in 
hemstitching. More for “dress 
up” than for protection is the 
lace and net cap. 


| Isn’t it modest? This en- 
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The Frenchman’s nightcap, 
but oh, how different since it 
has been feminized by Best & 
Co. into a saucy confection of 
pale mauve crépe de Chine and 
net to harmonize with the 
saut du lit touched up with 
rosettes of the silk cording. 





























There's no rea- 
2.0 o> son for hiding her 
\ - face, for the cor- 
ee. set and brassiére from Benja- 
<i min & Johnes is the last word 
in the art of corsetry. 


Here are Lord 
& Taylor’s new 
white silk stock- 
ings “diamonded” 
in black, and “toed” 
in a blue satin mule 
from Andrew Alex- 
ander. The pussy 
willow silk robe only 
enhances the beauty 
of the hand wrought 
combination from 
Leon P. Bailly. 









































Do you bulge in 
the back? Then 
wear a silk tricot 
brassiére from the 
H. W. Gossard Co. 
under your Gossard 
corset—a new 
model with a slight- 
ly indicated waist 
line. 


lady who wears a pretty embroidered net pet- Yj 
ticoat from Best & Co. and wiggles her toes 
in brocaded mules from Andrew Alexander? 


i Wouldn’t you like to see more of this little | | fy 
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You simply can’t re- 
sist La Resista corsets 
for they have spirabone, 
the interlocking, woven, 
wire boning of won- 
derful flexibility and 
strength, in the sides. 








She lost her head 
over this good look- 
ing and comfort- 
able pair of corsets 
from Madame Isa- 
belle Campbell with 
the new, slightly, 
nipped-in waist. 
The lacey brassiére 
has the unmistak- 


4) 
i able Paris hallmark. 
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' Too alluring to be concealed in the 





oe , boudoir is this informal dressing gown, 
-— from Bonwit Teller & Co., of flesh 
5 tinted crépe de Chine frilled in lace 


and showered with rose- 


a ee i buds, over which is worn 
Pr ‘\ a gold brocade and 
f~ a jacket. 
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“Good morning. Will you 
join me at déjeuner? I know 
you will fall in love with this 
ducky saut du lit from B. Alt- 
man & Co., one of their [atest 
surplice models in satin trimmed 


with hemstitching. And isn’t 
the new Dutch cap becoming?” 





‘ 





~ 
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For all practical purposes a pair of pantaloons, 


When women wear trousers, they are velvet or silk though this garment from Mrs. Gene Watson appears 
ita ad age affairs like this pair from B. Altman & Co., and you to be a skirt. A four leaf clover stocking from Lord 
catch a glimpse of them under the new short skirts. & Taylor; chintz mules from Andrew Alexander. 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these things for you. There is no extra charge for this service. 47 








In this model both the skirt and the coat flare 
quite as they should to pass the muster of the 
fashion critics. The material is a greenish 
black velours de laine and it is trimmed with 
black braid and buttons. The braid is intro- 
duced on the coat as an additional circular 
piece to flare its way across the sides and back. 
Caught as it is at the throat only, it suggests the 
blazer as a spring revival. The collar of sable 
aspires to hide the ears and meet the band of 
sable on the veil of taupe coloured filet net. 


PARI 


Decrees that 
ripple, Coats 


and Collars 


Skirts 
flare, 


rise 









If the skirt is not born with a flare, it must 
achieve one. In this black velvet costume the 
flare has been provided by inset plaited fans— 
a suggestion which may interest the woman 
with a skirt of yesterday. The jacket, one of 
the saucy little monkey affairs, is so short that 
it betrays the sash of the gown, the bit of colour 
harmonizing well with the black and gold of 
the embroidery. The collar hugs the throat 
with an ardour that is increased by a band 
of fur, matching the bands at the wrists. 





Straight from the court of Napoleon has come the inspiration for this costume in white 
broadcloth outlined in grosgrain ribbon. The jacket flares over a veston of buff coloured 
brocade embroidered in tarnished gold with threads of black to bring out the design and 
fastened with an antique gold buckle. A bit of brocade peeps from beneath the tunic. 
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PARIS\ 


Decrees that + 





Historic Costumes 






be revived, and 






Sleeves slashed 











Isn't it clever—this white broadcloth jacket 
banded in ermine and lined with black velvet 


A novel fancy noted on the latest Paris 
frocks is the binding of grosgrain ribbon, a de- 
to match the circular skirt of velvet, also 


banded in ermine? The Watteau plait in the 
back is not the least of its charms. The com- 


velopment of the former braid binding. It 
appears on this suit of velvet in a plum shade 
with a bluish cast. The effect of fulness is 
gained in the skirt by discreet slashings, 
through which one catches glimpses of the 
brocade underskirt. The same idea is re- 
peated on the jacket which has a waistline 
defined by a suede belt drawn through a silver 
buckle. The sleeve is slashed to the elbow 
to display a puff of silver tinted chiffon. 


panion coat is a Russian model in dark reseda 
green velvet with a flounce of broadtail. The 
great sleeves recall the portraits of the Eliza- 
bethan period, slashed to display the under- 
sleeves of brocade and cuffed in broadtail. 
The collar, likewise, suggests the ruff of Queen 
Bess. The full skirt of broadcloth is hemmed 
in black faille to connect it with the blouse. 


oer 


Even the material—a deep buff cofoured taffeta—is old-timey in weave and in colour. And 
as it ripples its way from the pointed basque to the black faille underskirt, it recalls many a 
“best dress” of the long ago. There is an attempt to define a waistline for the material is 
gathered in the back toward a jet medallion. A black band calls attention to the high collar. 
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Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things for You 


There is no 


Address 





A—Just a simple little 
gown of nainsook but 
of excellent cut and 
workmanship from B. 
Altman & Co. $1.00. 


Co. $3.90. 


ANUARY, the month of lingerie and all 
things pertaining to lingerie, is here. But 
times have changed! No more do we “sit 
on a cushion and sew a fine seam” throughout 
the long winter evenings in order to replenish 
our supply of lingerie before the actual spring 

shopping begins. Clubs, bridge, dancing and other 
interests may now fill every spare minute of time, for 
happily the shops are to-day the purveyors of gar- 
ments that outrival in daintiness,-charm and variety 
anything that can be made at home. They revel 
in a display of values so extraordinary that only 
seeing is believing. 

Without ornament other than a lingerie ribbon 
of pink or blue, thinly veiled by a casing of lawn, 
and a band of insertion, the gown sketched in 
Figure A is a simple little garment of excellent cut 
and workmanship. 

The gown in Figure G irradiates the style of the 
elaborately simple French model from which it is 
copied. Of silk finished batiste, the box plaits at 
the shoulders fall nm graceful lines. The unusually 
deep armhole supporting the long loose sleeves is a 
new feature. Hemstitching finishes the turned 
back cuff, the square and Robespierre collar. 

The robe on Figure H has remarkably pretty 
lines. Beneath an exquisitely hand embroidered 
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B—Combination of pink 
crépe de Chine, laces and 
ribbons from B. Altman & 





C—A mauve chiffon collar 
trims a negligée of amethyst 
crépe de Chine from Lane 
Bryant. $12.85. 
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charge for this 





F—Lingerie petticoat elab- 
orately lace trimmed, $2.90. 
Matinée of pink albatross, 
$1.85. FromB, Altman & Co. 





service 


Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 








E—Graceful draping of 
silk and embroidered 
albatross making a 
charming total in a 
negligée from Stewart 


& Co. $3.95. 


D—Petticoat of crépe de 
Chine and chiffon, $6.95. 
Taffeta underbodice, $1.95. 
From Franklin Simon & Co. 


yoke, the fulness is held in place by a thread-like 
beading. On the short bell-shaped sleeves, there 
appears quite an elaboration of embroidery. A 
pretty conceit is the cap of net banded with blue 
satin ribbon, its decorative quality enhanced by 
silken roses. 

There are pretty negligées ad infinitum but one 
would go far to outrival the simplicity and charm 
of the two models illustrated on this page. 

A finished bit of artistry in — is attained 
in the gown shown in Figure E. Fashioned of alba- 
tross, it hangs lightly from the shoulder, the rippling 
folds embroidered in white silk It may be had in 
pink, pale blue or lavender. 

Quite an innovation in a rest robe is the one of 
amethyst crépe de Chine shown in Figure C. Cut 
in one piece, it slips on over the head, and has no 
seam other than one at the side. To hold the folds 
in place, there is a narrow sash tying at the back. 
A collar of mauve chiffon adds to its becomingness, 
and lacing of silk run through heavy hand-made 
eyelets fastens the front. This gown may be 
ordered in any combination of colours. 

By reason of its durability, its soft shimmering, 
silky appearance and the manner in which it lends 
itself to folds and gathers, crépe de Chine, as a 
lingerie material, knows no rival in popularity. 
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Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things for You 


There ts 


no extra charge for this se 
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Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 139 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 
























G—Copied from a French 
model is a batiste night 
robe at John Wanamaker’s 
for $7.50. 


H—Hand embroidery ap- 
pears in a French gown 
from Best & Co. $2.95. 


The pink crépe de Chine night robe in Figure J 
is of wonderfully good value. Cut on kimono lines, 
hemstitching outlines a square yoke effect defined 
by clusters of ribbon, and finishes a deep hem in the 
abbreviated sleeves. In a more elaborate crépe de 
Chine gown selling for six dollars and ninety-five 
cents, a pleasing effect is gained by the inserting 
of a silk Mechlin lace through the yoke and sleeves. 
Similar in quality and material to this gown is the 
envelope chemise of crépe de Chine (Figure L) in 
which appears elaborations of material with sim- 
plicity of design. 

A combination of this same soft silk is sketched 
in Figure B. With its straight lines, it starts out 
to be a very plain little garment indeed, but com- 
promises by frills of Valenciennes lace and ribbons 
galore. The deep yoke is of lace, and wide satin 
ribbons serve as shoulder supports. Any of these 
crépe de Chine garments may be ordered in either 
pink or white. . 

The story about the petticoat is like that of Rip 
Van Winkle, they have been taking rather a long 
nap; but with skirts measuring four yards at the 
hem and crinolines hovering in the distance, they 
have sprung into mushroom popularity. Compass- 
ing all requirements in a dance petticoat is a dainty 
little model of crépe de Chine appearing in Figure 
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J—Cut on kimono 
lines is a crépe de 
Chine gown from 
Franklin Simon & 
Co. for $3.85. 





° 
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M—From Best & Co. comes a hand embroid- 
ered petticoat which sells for $1.95. 


D. At the bottom, a very wide effect is gained by 
the knee-deep flounce of accordion plaited chiffon, 
and chiffon softly draped, festooned by wee clusters 
of rosebuds, finishes the flounce at the top. This 
spécial design comes only in pink and white. This 
petticoat finds its complement in a décolletté under- 
bodice of pussy willow taffeta. Its wide button- 
holes, ribbon-run, and its shoulder straps are picot 
edged. These little bodices have become more 
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K—An embroidered French 
petticoat from Best & Co. 
gives the desired flare. $2.95. 


L—Envelope chemise of pink 
crépe de Chine. From Frank- 
lin Simon & Co. $3.95. 


than an accessory, they are a real necessity to wear 
under dainty blouses. And they come in such a 
bewildering variety that it is really difficult to 
choose. 

Speaking of bodices, there is an excellent brassiére 
for the stout figure. It is made of twilled linen and 
Cluny lace and costs one dollar and_ ninety-five 
cents. 

In Figure F is illustrated a very good lingerie 
petticoat of nainsook, deeply flounced with German 
Valenciennes lace. The top of the ruffles is finished 
with a wide satin ribbon. 

There are matinées of all sorts in delicate shades 
of silks and flannels especially designed to accom- 
pany the lingerie petticoat. The little jacket worn 
with the petticoat just described is of pink alba- 
tross, cut on a circular pattern and scalloped in 
white. 

It seems almost incredible that a French skirt 
hand embroidered can be selling for one dollar and 
ninety-five cents, but that this is really so is shown 
in Figure M. This is, of course, offered especially 
at this time, and an unlimited supply cannot be 
promised. Still another hand embroidered skirt 
is Figure K. Slashed at the ankle the deep scallops 
seem to give additional width besides being de- 
cidedly decorative. 








Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things for You 


There is 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 





A—Contrasting silks are charm- 
ingly combined in a blouse of 
pussy willow taffeta with ben- 
galine collar and cuffs. From 
Best & Company. Price, $5.75. 





D-—The Van Dyke collar and 
cuff set has a collar high and 
pointed. From Bonwit Teller 


& Company. Price, $1.50. wit Teller & Company. 


EVER within the memory of the veteran 
shopper has Dame Fashion set forth 
more fascinating, frilly neckwear than the 
shops are now displaying. Even the most 
reluctant of buyers succumbs to these first 
aids to flattery, because every woman 

knows that it is the trifles of dress that in their aggre- 
gation make or mar the costume. The high-collared 
coats and suits are really responsible for the fluffy, 
filmy, upturned collars of organdie and lace which 
have superseded the plainer types of yesterday. Some 
of the more extreme bits savour quite strongly of 
mid-Victorian days. And wonderfully effective 
does the severely tailored coat become when soft- 
ened by any of these clever, wispy accessories of 
dress. 

The Van Dyke set of organdie (Figure D) has a 
collar high and pointed. The collar fastens closely 
about the throat with wee buttons of linen and is 
banded with a narrow ribbon of velvet. When 
worn with furs, the effect of the softly plaited points, 
picot edged, peeping out above the dark rich colour- 
ing is especially pretty. 

A really good investment in a bit of neckwear 
is the choker-vestee (Figure H) Of French 
voile, quite elaborately hand-embroidered, it com- 
bines becomingness with durability. Its fasten- 
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E-—Characteristic of the spring fash- 
ions is a blouse of sand-coloured voile, 
trimmed with pleated frills, from Bon- 


no extra charge for this 





B—Heralding the increasing 
popularity of the tailor-made isa 
Chine blouse from 


Price, $5.75. 


crépe de 
Best & Company. 






F—For high-collared coats 
are embroidered stocks of 
organdie from Bonwit Teller 


Price, $2.00. & Company. Price, $1.50. 


ing of miniature black satin buttons is decidedly 
smart. 

High-standing collars are now being worn with 
the open-necked waist or blouse and add a decidedly 
smart touch. A stock of organdie that is excellent 
for this purpose, as well as for a finish to a high- 
necked waist, is shown in Figure F. The flaring 
frill at the back, finely plaited, is finished with Val- 
enciennes lace, and turnover points are hand-em- 
broidered. 

To wear with afternoon frocks, collars and vestees 
of beautifully embroidered margot laces and nets 
are combined in a variety of designs. An especially 
good one has a high stock of black velvet. Open at 
the throat, the silky lace falls in a surplice vestee. 
The price is five dollars and ninety-five cents. Just 
a wisp of a collar, but quite high enough at the back 
to meet the hat brim and boned to give the desired 
flare, is one of embroidered net. These sell for one 
dollar and fifty cents, and are really to be worn just 
as a lacey lining for the coat collar. 

Many of the new blouses are so modified that 
while the coliar has a high graceful line at the back, 
it is cut decidedly lower in front. A blouse of sand- 
coloured voile (Figure E) is most becoming to the 
girlish figure. Frillings that are plaited and hem- 
stitched trim the collar and cuffs, and very unusual 
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G—What more effective than tucking 
and ruffling as shown in this white voile 
blouse with its organdie collar and cuffs 


from Best & Company. 


Service 











C—Dame Fashion swings the 
pendulum in favor of the satin 
and crépe combinations. From 
Gimbel Brothers. Price. $6.95. 


H—To wear with the severely 
tailored suit are high-standing 
collars of organdie from Bonwit 


Price, $3.75. Teller & Company. Price, $2.95. 


buttons of bone, dull brown in colour banded with 
white, are on the front. A tub waist of white pussy 
willow taffeta which is quite dressy enough for 
afternoon wear with a suit is shown above (ligure 
A). The collar of bengaline offers a pretty contrast 
to the taffeta. The front, finished with two box 
plaits, fastens with large pearl buttons. 

The always useful blouse of white crépe de Chine 
is now a real necessity. A strictly tailored model 
(Figure B), buttoned close to the throat is of ma- 
terial so soft and graceful in line that it has a real 
made-to-order air. And, since the tailor-made has 
come into its own again, this model, which has the 
advantage of being wern open or closed at the neck, 
will appeal to the woman who likes to stock her 
wardrobe sensibly. Tucks and plaited ruffles trim 
the blouse of French voile shown in Figure G. The 
tucking at the back which forms the yoke is unusual 
and good. 

Copied from an imported model is a lovely sand- 
coloured blouse (Figure C). The upper pertion of 
the bodice and long fitted sleeves of Georgette 
crépe are over a lining of chiffon; fine hemstitching 
joins this to the lower portion of self-coloured satin. 
The rolling collar and trimmings are of satin. This 
model may be ordered in flesh or white, as well as 
the popular sand-colour. 
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A.—Golf skirt of striped Viyella 
flannel, $10.00. Golf or tennis 
waist of white cheviot, $2.50. 
From Abercrombie & Fitch. 





B.—Aber- 
crombie & 
Fitch’s sport 
suit of En- 
galdine, 
$55.00. Cap, 
$3.50. Llama 
scarf, $5.00. 















C.—Circular sports skirt of 
washable white corduroy from 
Franklin Simon & Co., $6.95. 
Blouse of putty-coloured crépe 
de Chine, $5.75. 





E.—Jack Frost encounters 
a worthy foeman and the out- 
- door girl finds a warm friend 


in an angora coat sweater from 





D.—England was the source of in- 
spiration for this slip-on sweater of 







wool jersey designed somewhat on the 
lines of a middy. Imported by John 









Wanamaker, $15.00. 





F.—Stock of white organ- 
die from Franklin Simon 
& Co. 


The joys of outdoor 
life are doubled by 
the comfortable cer- 
tainty of being suit- 
ably dressed. For really 
good golfing, a skirt that 
may be unbuttoned at 
the bottom, as does the 
Abercrombie and Fitch 
flannel outing skirt, isa 


decided advantage. The G.—To match the stock 
Engaldine suits that shown above are plaited 
come in exquisite shades cuffs, the set sells for $2.25, 


of red, blue, green, lav- 

ender and orange are much liked. They have the 
advantage of being both rain and sunproof. A cap 
of light wool in shades to correspond to these suits 
is trimmed with a band of velvet. 

The good looking crépe de Chine blouse (Figure 
C) may be had in the new putty shade, flesh or 
white 

Angora coat sweaters lead in popularity for mid- 
winter wear. The belted model (Figure E) is a 
great success, perhaps, because of the beautiful 
shades in which it may be had. Among these 
are a lovely rose colour, delft blue and dull 
green. 
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H.—The country club suit of 
covert from Franklin Simon & Co. 
has a full circular skirt and se- 


verely tailored coat, $29.50. 
53 


Franklin Simon & Co.. $9.75 


K.-—Shopping gloves 
of fabric come in beau- 
tiful shades of gray and 
castor, $1.00. 


Just the suit to re- 
plenish the winter 
wardrobe and still 
suitable for early 
spring is the country 
club suit of covert 
cloth (Figure H). 
It features the new 
wide circular skirt. 

In the English 
shop at Wanamaker’s 
is an unusually fine 
selection of outing 
clothes, all sorts of 
tweed sports and 
travelling clothes 





such as you have 
often searched for 
and not been able to 
find in this country. 

One travelling suit 
is of real Harris 
homespun with inverted plaits in the coat and 
leather buttons on both coat and skirt. The price 
is thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Franklin Simon & Co. are selling, for one dollar, 
a shopping or walking glove of fabric beautifully 
stitched and giving the appearance of heavy doe- 
skin. The colours are castor, taupe, gray, white 
or yellow, with black or self-colour stitching on back. 


J.—Tucked vestee and high 
standing collar of organdie 
from Franklin Simon & Co., 


$1.75. 
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HAT it takes more than a good cook and 

a staff of well-trained servants to make 

a dinner successful, every hostess knows 

only to well. It is not the actual food 

that proclaims the perfect hostess, so 

much as the hundred and one little de- 
tails, and only by long practice and constant super- 
vision is perfection achieved. How many times 
have I dined out where the pleasure of a good din- 
ner, well-planned and well-served, was diminished 
by cold plates, interminable waits between courses, 
noise in the pantry, or dull silver. 

The butler stands ready at the front door a few 
moments before the arrival of the guests. He pre- 
cedes each guest to the drawing-room door and 
announces them, and as soon as the correct num- 
ber has arrived, immediately serves dinner. Cock- 
tails may be passed before the butler announces din- 
ner, but at large formal affairs this is dispensed with. 


The choice of linens 


Gone, with other horrors, are the long elaborate 
dinners with a different wine for each course. The 
repast now in fashion is a short sensible one, which 
may precede a dance, or be followed by Opera, 
theatre or bridge. The planning of the menu is the 
greatest duty, but let us first discuss the table and 
its appurtenances for ten or twelve. Have the table 
laid with the most scrupulous care. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful than spotless linen and shining 
silver and crystal. I prefer a table not overcrowded 
with dishes. A large centrepiece of silver filled with 
flowers, four candlesticks and the necessary salts 
and peppers I find sufficiently decorative for most 
The dishes containing the fruit and 
candy may be kept on the sideboard, and passed. 

A round table, by the way, will always accommo- 
date more people in a small room than a square or 
oblong one. It is an excellent idea to have a car- 
penter construct a round top which may be fitted 
on the table when necessary, and at other times 
kept below stairs. With the exquisite cloths and 
napkins now procurable, no decorative linen or lace, 
aside from a centrepiece, should be used. Indi- 
vidual taste may always be gratified in the choice 
of this last. It may be either oblong or round; 
Point Venise, filet, or any other lace. The elabo- 


occasions. 


SHORT DINNER 
Oysters on half-shell 
Cream of Mushrooms 
Stuffed Smelts 
Roast Capon 
Shredded Sweet Potatoes 
Oyster Plant 
Jellied Tongue 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Crab Meat 
Strawberry Baskets 
Cotfee 


Champagne 


Baked 


Spinach 


Fruit Liqueurs 


Suort DINNER 


Caviar on Toast 
Clear Soup Champagne 
Lobster Newbourg 


Vol-au-vent of Sweetbreads 


Potatoes fried in strips Peas 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Ruddy Duck Currant Jelly 
Fried Hominy 
Celery and Mayonnaise Salad 
Chocolate Ice Cream and Brioche 
Coffee Liqueurs 
LONGER AND More ELAporate DINNER 
Oysters on half-shell 
Green Turtle Sou Sherry 
Broiled Sea - , Lobster Sauce 
Potatoes White Wine 
Small Pastry Cones filled with 


Minced Sunstiweeie and Mushrooms 
Champagne 


Filet of Beef Potatoes 
String Beans Stuffed Tomatoes 
Roast Partridge, Clear Sauce 
Hearts of Lettuce French Dressing 
Méringues filled with Caramel Ice Cream 
Fruit Coffee Liqueurs 
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rate table cloths inserted with lace or embroidery, 
used over satin of different colours, are never so 
dignified for dinners as the linen cloth of soft, 
smooth texture with the large plain napkin folded 
in an attractive fashion on the first plate. 

Wide latitude is permitted in the choice of centre 
decorations. The usual flower holders of silver are 
always suitable, but not always interesting. The 
long, low china baskets and those of gilded wicker, 
filled with flowers, are delightfully decorative. 

decoration which pleases me is a long, low 
Dresden basket containing moss rosebuds, candle- 
sticks of Dresden, shaded by old rose silver and 
Nattier blue, while two old-fashioned Dresden fig- 
ures support between them baskets of sweets. 
Again, nothing can be prettier than the old-fash- 
ioned épergne, with accompanying ¢ candlesticks. 

When the host has been the winner of a large 
silver cup, it may be used as the centrepiece with 
straight silver candlesticks and old English salts 
and peppers. Personally, I should not use flowers 
in this scheme of decoration, as its smartness lies 
in the severity of the ornamentation. 


Decorating the table 

Flower and fruit holders of crystal are very 
lovely. Recently, I saw a table that would please 
the most fastidious. In the centre of the plain linen 
cloth was an oval basket of exquisite Waterford 
glass, supported on a slender pedestal of the same. 
Specimen fruits, instead of flowers, filled the basket. 
Four smaller glass bowls of quaint shape and dif- 
ferent design, filled with candies, were placed around 
the larger one. Candlesticks of the heaviest and 
plainest silver were shaded by cream-coloured paper 
shades on which were painted rural scenes. 

The water glasses of white were banded and 
monogrammed with dark green, and the wine glasses 
were of emerald, of a tone so dark that the engrav- 
ing of grapes which decorated them could hardly 
be distinguished. It is impossible to conceive of 
the restfulness and charm of this table, devoid of 
any ornamentation but the beauty of the glass. 

The small silver for the earlier courses is laid at 
each plate in the order used, but the dessert plates 
with spoon and fork, and the fruit plates, with 
doily, finger-bowl, fork and knife, are ready on the 


LONG FoRMAL DINNER 
Creamed Caviar on rounds of 
Bisque of Tomatoes 
Terrapin White Wine 
Patés of Chicken and Truffles Champagne 
Saddle of Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Rice Croquettes Peas 
Red Head,Duck Currant Jelly 
Grape Fruit and Nut Salad 
French Dressing 
Brandied Peach Tarts with Whipped Cream 


Toast 
Sherry 


Fruit Coffee Liqueurs 
STUFFED SMELTS 
Bone and clean good-sized smelts and then 


stuff them with force-meat of fish. Flavour 
with a taste of anchovy. Cover them with a 
good rich white wine sauce, and bake for ten 
minutes in a silver dish. 
STRAWBERRY BASKETS 
Make some small baskets and covers of rich 
puff paste, and fill them to about half an inch 
from the top with whole strawberry preserves. 
Cover with whipped cream, lightly flavoured 
with almond, replace tops of baskets, and 
decorate with one large strawberry. 
Ruppy Duck 
Like all game of this kind, it must be cooked 
a very short time, so that when cut the meat 
is quite red and juicy. The best way to carve 
is to cut off the breast in one big slice on each 
side, replace on the bird, and serve. 


GREEN TURTLE Soup 


Chop meat and put in water to boil, adding 

cut lemon, potato, onion if desired, one 

can of tomatoes and seasoning to suit. Boil 

for three hours and then add three tablespoon- 
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side table. The custom in this country is to re- 
move the crumbs and salt cellars immediately 
after the salad course, but one frequently used, if 
the butler is English, is to serve the dessert and 
then clear the table for the fruit course. 

The footman, or waitress, should always bring 
the dishes from the pantry, and hand them to the 
butler to pass, he or she following with the vege- 
tables or salad. Should the game be hot, a cold 
plate may be passed for the salad. 

Serving the wines 

The butler has entire charge of the wine, and it is 
his duty to see that the glasses are kept filled and 
each individual want attended to. The champagne 
should be very carefully cooled by standing in 
cracked ice and salt for two or three hours previous, 
but it must be watched to prevent freezing, as this 
spoils the flavour. If champagne is to be the only 
wine, it should be served with the soup, but fora 
more elaborate dinner, serve sherry with the soup, 
white wine with the fish, then champagne. 

Two servants can wait on eight, or possibly ten, 
but when your dinner reaches twelve, I strongly 
urge another to help things go off smoothly. 

A tray containing two or three kinds of 
ettes and cigars, a cutter and lighter, should be 
passed as soon as the ladies have left the dining- 
room, and a similar one without cigars should be 
ready in the drawing-room. Coffee may be poured 
out in the cups and passed; but a nicer way is 
to have the tray of cups handed around by the 
footman, the butler following with the coffee pot. 

Brandy, Créme de Menthe, Curacoa, and Kiim- 
mel may be passed in the same way, the butler pour- 
ing for each guest. Shaved ice should be in some of 
the liqueur glasses for those who like it. 

If the dinner be followed by bridge, a table is 
placed in the hall or at one end of the library, hold- 
ing a tray of whiskey, mineral waters, ice and glasses 
where the players may help themselves. 

It is hard to give a menu to suit each individual 
taste, but I have chosen two short and two long 
dinners, also the recipes for the more difficult dishes 
given, and one for cocktails which, if followed care- 
fully, will insure a contented host, happy guests, 
and in consequence a very successful dinner. 


cigar- 


fuls of browned flour and a little butter. Boil 
all together for about two hours, or until rich 
and thick. After straining soup into the tureen, 
add a hard-boiled egg, finely chopped, a few 
slices of lemon and chopped parsley. This is 
delicious soup. 
LOBSTER SAUCI 

Chop some boiled lobster tine and grate the 
coral. Make a rich sauce of one pint of cream, 
one ounce of butter, two ounces of flour, salt 
and red pepper to taste. When cooked enough 
to be thick, add the coral and chopped lobster 
and serve very hot with boiled fish. 

TERRAPIN 

Wash the terrapin well and boil until the 
shells crack open. Remove each quarter and 
the liver separately, and cut them up, being 
careful to separate the gall. Put one pint of 
cream on the fire and when hot, add the 
pounded yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, cay 
enne pepper and salt, and half a pound of but- 
ter mixed with half an ounce of flour. Cover 
this a few minutes, then add the terrapin and 
when thoroughly heated, the terrapin eggs 
may be added at the very end, together with 
one pint of wine. 


BRANDIED PEACH TARTS 
Make a tart of rich puff paste and cover it 


with raspberry jam, in this, press a large 
brandied peach and cover with whipped 
cream. 


A Goop CocKTAIL 
One-third Italian Vermouth. 
Two-thirds Dry Gin. 
Shake this up well in the shaker with one 
lump of ice, not cracked ice, and a small piece 
of orange or lemon peel. 
































SLOANE FURNITURE 
‘The Finest Produced in This or Any Other Age 


i, point of artistic excellence and practical worth all the world holds 
up as its ideal the beautiful Furniture created by the great English 
cabinet makers of the XVIII Century. 


The glory achieved by such artists as James and Robert Adam, Hep- 
pelwhite, Chippendale and Sheraton is reflected, today, in the splendid 
Furniture assembled in the extensive Divisions of this establishment. Our 
aim is to make each piece a masterpiece. This has been achieved by 
faithful reproduction or interpretation of the classic styles of earlier ages 
—augmented by better construction than was possible in olden times. 

Our thoroughly organized staff of designers, craftsmen and artisans, together with our 


immense stocks of fine Furniture, Draperies and Floor Coverings, may be depended upon 
for the satisfactory solution of any problem in Furnishing and Decoration. Inquiries invited. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 : 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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Made for 


Hungry Children 


By Prof. A. P. Anderson 


Have Pufied Wheat or Puffed Rice on the table when 
Let them salt it a little, 
if they wish, and eat it while at play. 


children come home from school. 


The grains are goodies, as you know. The taste is like 
toasted nuts. They are whole grains, with all of their food 
elements. 


And every food granule is steam exploded by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. Thus digestion is made easy and com- 
plete. No other process ever discovered so fits grain for 


food. 


The All-Hour Foods 


At supper or bedtime—instead of foods which tax the 
stomach—serve Puffed Grains in milk. 


the verge of study—serve them with sugar and cream. 


In the morning—on 


When girls make candy, let them use Puffed Rice 
instead of nut meats. It is just as nut-like, more crisp and 


porous, easier to digest. 


For brain workers, every authority will advise Puffed 


Grains as an ideal midday lunch. 





All because the food granules are blasted to atoms. <A 
hundred million explosions occur in each grain. Thus the 
object of cooking and toasting is accomplished as never 


was done before. 





| Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











These grains are so dainty—so crisp, fragile and thin— 
that they hardly seem like scientific foods. But they are. 
And now you have three grains, each with a different flavor, 


prepared in this matchless way. 


Keep all of them on hand. No other foods will be served 


so often as these when you come to know them well. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 37) 


proposition that woman was a remarkable 
p /henomenon—a generalisation which includes 
woman in fig- leaves and woman in diamonds.” 
“Oh, dry up,” said Jaffery, ‘and tell me 
what I ought to do. I didn’t want to hurt 
| the girl’s feelings. In fact I’m rather fond of 
her. She appeals to me as something big 
and primitive. Long ago, if it hadn’t been 
that poor old Prescott—you know wi.at I 
mean—I gave up thinking of her in that way 
at once—and now I just want to be friends— 
we have been friends. She’s a jolly good sort, 
and, if I had thought of it, I would have taken 
her about a bit. But w hat I can’t stand 
is these modern neurotics—” 
“You called them heroics—” 
“All the same thing. It’s purely artificial. 
It’s cultivated by every modern woman. In- 
stead of thinking in 2 straight line they’re 
taught it’s correct to think in a corkscrew. 
You never know where to have ’em.” 
“That’s their artfulness,” said I. ‘“‘Who 
can blame them?” 
| Meanwhile Liosha, pursued by Barbara, 

had rushed to her bedroom, where she burst 
into a passion of tears. Jaff Chayne, she 
wailed, had always treated her like dirt. It 
was true that her father had stuck pigs in the 
stockyards; but he was of an old Albanian 
family, quite as good a family as Jaff Chayne’s 
It had numbered princes and great chieftains, 
the majority of whom had been most glo- 
riously slain in warfare. She would like to 
know which of Jaff Chayne’s ancestors had 
died out of their feather beds. 


| Taming the barbarous 
“His grandfather,” said Barbara, “was 
killed in the Indian i and his aetg in 
| the Zulu War.” 

Liosha didn’t care. That only proved an 
equality. Jaff Chayne had no right to treat 
her like dirt. He had no right to put a female 
policeman over her. She was a free woman— 
she wouldn’t go out to-dinner with Jaff Chayne 
for a thousand pounds. Oh, she hated him, 
at which renewed declaration she burst into 
fresh weeping and wished she were dead. As 
a guardian of young and beautiful widows, 
Jaffery did not seem to be a success. 

Barbara, in her wise way, said very little, 
and searched the paraphernalia on the dress- 
ing table for eau-de-cologne and such other 
lotions as would remove the stain of tears. 
Holding these in front of Liosha, like a stern 
nurse administering medicine, she waited till 
the fit had subsided. Then she spoke. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Liosha, going on like a silly schoolgirl instead 
of a grown up woman of the world. I wonder 
you didn’t announce your intention of assas- 
sinating Jaffery.” 

“T’ve a good mind to,” replied Liosha. 

“Well, why don’t you do it?” Barbara 
| whipped up a murderous-looking knife that 

lay on a little table—it was the same weapon 
that she had lent the Swiss waiter. ‘‘Here’s 
a dagger.”’ She threw it on the girl’s lap. 
“T'll ring the bell and send a message for Mr. 
| Chayne to come up. As soon as he enters 
| you can stick it into him. Then you can stick 
| itintome. Then if you like you can go down- 
stairs and stick it into Hilary. And having 
destroyed everybody who cares for you and is 
| good to you, you'll feel a silly ass—such a silly 
ass that you ‘il forget to stick it into yourself,’ 
L iosha threw the knife into a corner. 
“What do you want me to do?” 
“Clean your face,” said Barbara, and pre- 
sented the materials. 





Making amends 

Sitting on the bed and regarding herself in 
a hand-mirror, Liosha obeyed meekly. Bar- 
bara brought the powder pu ft. 

‘*Now your nose. There!” For the first 
time Barbara smiled. ‘Now you look better. 
Oh, my dear girl!”’ she cried, seating herself 
beside Liosha and putting an arm round her 
waist. ‘“That’s not the way to deal with 
men. You must learn. They're only over- 
grown babies. © Listen.” 

And she poured into unsophisticated but 
sympathetic ears all the duplicity, all the 
treachery, all the insidious cunning and all 
the serpent-like wisdom of her unscrupulous 
sex. What she said neither I nor any of the 
sons of men is ever likely to know; but so 
proud of belonging to that nefarious sister- 
hood, so overweening in her sex-conceit did 
she render Liosha, that when they entered the 
little private sitting-room next door whither, 
according to the instructions conveyed by 
Barbara’s parting glance downstairs, I had 
dragged a softly swearing Jaffery, she marched 
up to him and said serenely: 

“Tf you really do want me to dine with you, 
I'll come with pleasure. But the next time 
you ask me, please do it in a decent way.” 

I saw mischief lurking in my wife’s eye and 
shook my head at her rebukingly. But Jaffery 
stared at Liosha and gasped. It was all very 
well for Doria and Barbara to be ever putting 
him in the wrong: they were daughters of a 
subtle civilisation; but here was Liosha, who 
had once asked him to beat her, doing the 

same—woman was a more curious phenom- 
| enon than ever. 
“I’m sorry if my manners are not as they 
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said he with a touch of irony. 
Anyhow, it’s awfully 


should be,” 

“T'll try to mend ‘em. 
good of you to come. 

She smiled and bowed; not the deep bow 
of Albania, but the delicate little inclination 
of South Kensington. The quarrel was healed, 
the incident closed. He arranged to call for 
her in a taxi at a quarter to seven. Barbara 
looked at the clock and said that we must be 
going. We rose to take our leave. Mali- 
cious!y I said: 

“But we've settled nothing about a rem- 
placante for Mrs. Considine.” 

‘I guess we've settled everything,” Liosha 

replied sweetly. “No one can replace Mrs. 
Considine.’ 


Feminine wiles 


I quite enjoyed our little silent walk down- 
stairs. Evidently Jaffery’s theory of primi- 
tive women had been knocked endways; and, 
to judge by the faint knitting of her brow, 
Barbara was conscious of a mission unfulfilled. 
Liosha had gained her independence. 

Our friends carried out the evening’s pro- 
gramme. Liosha behaved with extreme pro- 
priety, modelling her outward demeanour 
upon that of Mrs. Considine, and her attitude 
towards Jaffery on a literal interpretation of 
Barbara’s reprehensible precepts. She was 
so dignified that Jaffery, lest he should offend, 
was afraid to open his mouth except for the 
purpose of shovelling in food, which he did, 
in astounding quantity. From what both of 
us gathered afterwards—and gleefully we 
compared notes—they were vastly polite to 
each other. He might have been entertain- 
ing the decorous wife of a Dutch Colonial 
Governor from whom he desired facilities of 
travel. The simple Eve travestied in guile 
took him in completely. Aware that it was 
her duty to treat him like an overgrown baby 
and mould him to her fancy and twist him 
round her finger and lead him whithersoever 
she willed, making him feel all the time that 
he was pointing out the road, she did not know 
how to begin. She sat tongue-tied, racking 
her brains to loss of appetite; which was a pity, 
for the maitre d’hétel, given a free hand by 
her barbarously ignorant host, had composed 
a royal menu. As dinner proceeded, she grew 
shyer than a chit of sixteen. Over the quails 
a great silence reigned. Hers she could not 
touch, but she watched him fork, as it seemed 
to her, one after the other, whole, down his 
throat: and she adored him for it. It was her 
ideal of manly gusto. 


Sorry reflections 

She nearly wept into her fraises Diane 
vast craggy strawberries (in March) rising 
from a drift of snow impregnated by all 
the distillations of all the flowers of all the 
summers of all the hills—because she would 
have given her soul to sit beside him on the 
table with the bowl on her lap and feed 
him with a tablespoon and, for her share 
of it, lick the spoon after his every mouthful 
But it had been drummed into her that she 
was a woman of the world, the fashionable 
and all but incomprehensible world, the Eng 
lish world. She looked around and saw a 
hundred of her sex practising the well-bred 
deportment that Mrs. Considine had preached 
She reflected that to all of those women gently 
nurtured in this queer English civilisation, 
the wisdom that Barbara had imparted to her 
a few hours before was but their A. B. C. of 
life in their dealings with their male com- 
panions. She also reflected that to the man 
whom she yearned to feed with great table- 
spoonfuls of delight, she counted no more than 
a pig or a cow—her instinctive similes, you 
must remember, were pastoral—or that pe- 
culiar damfool of a sister of his, Euphemia. 

When I think of these two children of 
nature, sitting opposite to one another in the 
fashionable restaurant trying to behave like 
super-civilised dolls, I cannot help smiling. 
They were both so thoroughly in earnest; 
and they bored themselves and each other so 
dreadfully. 


In awful correctitude 

Conversation patched sporadically great ex 
panses of silence and _ then they talked 
of the things that did not interest them 
in the least. Of course they smiled at each 
other, the smirk being essential to the polite 
atmosphe re; and of course Jaffery played host 
in the orthodox manner, and Liosha acknowl- 
edged attentions with a courtesy equally orth- 
odox. But how much happier they both would 
have been on a bleak mountain side eating 
stew out of a pot! Even champagne and old 
brandy failed to exercise mellowing influences. 
The twain were petrified in their own awful 
correctitude. Perhaps if they had proceeded 
to a musical comedy or a farce or a variety 
entertainment where Jaffery could have ex- 
panded his lungs in laughter, their eve ning asa 
whole might have been less dismal. But a 
misapprehension as to the nature of the play 
had caused Jaffery to book seats for a gloomy 
drama with an ironical title, which stupefied 
them with depression. 

When they waited for the front door of the 
house in Queen’s Gate to open to their ring, 

(Continued on page 58) 




















Bran Acts 


In Nature’s Intended Way 


Drugs are artificial. Bran 
is Nature's laxative. It should 
be included every day in 
our diet. 


But bran alone is nearly 
tasteless. It should be served 
with the wheat that grows it. 


The most delicious way is 
Pettijohn’s — flakes of soft 
wheat with the bran. It is so 
inviting, so efficient that for 
20 years physicians have 
advised it. 


It's a unique wheat food 
which everybody likes, and 
it leads to better days. You'll 
be glad to know it. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, 
send us his name and 15 cents in 
stamps. We will send one package 
by parcel post, and try to arrange 
for your future supplies. Ad- 


dress The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago. 





Pettijohns 
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We make sixteen 
hundred different 
varieties of candy. 











Among them you 
are bound to fimd 
your favorite kinds. 
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Guard your com- 
plexion day and night. 
An application of 


Creme De Meridor 


before exposure to 
wind and cold will 
prevent dryness and 
chapping. Used _ be- 
fore retiring, it will 
keep the skin clean 
and soft and beautify 
thecomplexion. Creme 
de Meridor is abso- 
lutely greaseless and 
will not grow hair. 


Add to your beauty by 
using De Meridor Face 
Powder. Made in four 
tints. “It’s the finishing 
touch to _ loveliness.” 
Creme De Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder, at all good stores 
25¢ and soc 
Send for free samples of both 
The De Meridor Co. 
6 Johnes St. Newburgh, N. Y 















Frances Starr, 
popular leading 
lady, Says: 

“Thank you for 
introducing me 
to Creme De 
Meridor. It is 
indeed remark- 
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Full Ermine Evening Coat Trimmed 
with Close Fringe of Natural Tails 




















The exquisite 
quality and dis- 
tinctive style of 
Revillon furs 
are a source 
of permanent 
satisfaction to 
the wearer. 





19 West 34th Street 


New York 


London 


Paris 
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Annual Sale 
at McCutcheon’s 


NTIL within a few weeks ago we 

felt that we could not possibly hold 

an Annual January Sale this year. 
It seemed as though the War would make 
this impossible. 





Happily our well- 
established reputation 
in foreign markets, 
supplemented by 
prompt and decisive 
action on our part, 
brought results 
which are most grati- 
fying. 














This Annual Sale 


now promises to be {fk 


NY 

quite as important i 

De as any we have ever y 
Ps held. y) 
First, we have been y 

able to secure, in | 

addition to full | 

lines of our regular |B 

goods, two very |[§ 

important lots of MN 


Irish Table Linens 
of the very highest 
standard of quality 
at such price con- 
cessions as enable 
us to offer these 

at an average discount of 
25 per cent. from our regular prices. 


In these lots there is a very wide collection of pat- 
terns in Cloths of all sizes with Napkins to match, 
and our guarantee—*“ Satisfaction or your money 
back”’—goes with every piece. 





In addition we have also made important price re- 
ductions on several other attractive lines made up 
of patterns and lots to be discontinued, etc., and to 
cap the climax we offer a 10°) reduction on every- 
thing else in our regular Housekeeping Linen De- 
partments. 


also apply to 


This special 10% reduction will 
Wear stocks. 


our Lingerie, Hosiery, and Children’s 


Our choicest and most exclusive patterns and quali- 
ties in all of these are subject to this special 10% 
discount. 


Illustrated Booklet covering the goods 
offered at this sale free on request. 


Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Streets 


New York 
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| Liosha in her best manner thanked him for a 
most enjoyable evening. 

“Most enjoyable indeed,” said Jafiery. 
““We must have another, if you will do me the 
honour. What do you say to this day week?” 

I shall be delighted,” said Liosha. 

So that day week they repeated this ex- 
traordinary performance, and the week after 
that, and so on until it became a grim and 
terrifying fixture. And while Jaffery, in a 
fog of theory as to the Eternal Feminine, was 
trying to do his duty, Liosha struggled hard 
to smother her own tumultuous feelings and 
to carry out Barbara’s prescription for the 
treatment of overgrown babies; but the deuce 
of it was that though in her eyes Jaffery was 
pleasantly overgrown, she could not for the 
life of her regard him as a baby. So it came 
to pass that an unnatural pair continued to 
meet and mystify and misunderstand each 
other to the great content of the high gods 
and of one unimportant human philosopher 
who looked on. 

“T told you all this artificiality was spoil- 


ing her,” Jaffery growled, one day. ‘“‘She’s 
as prim as an old maid. I can’t get anything 
out of her. 


‘That’s a pity,” said I. 
“Tt is.” He reflected fora moment. “And 
the more so because she looks so stunning in 
her evening gowns. She wipes the floor with 


| all the other women.” 


I smiled. You can get a lot of quiet amuse- 
ment out of your friends if you know how. 
It was a gorgeous April day —one of those 


| days when young spring in madcap masquer- 


| ade 


flaunts it in the borrowed mantle of 
summer. She could assume the deep blue of 
the sky and the gold of the sunshine, but 
through all the travesty peeped her laughing 
youth, the little tender leaves on the trees. 


The miracle of spring 

And even the leafless walnuts were full of 
alien life, for in their hollow boles chippering 
starlings frantically made furtive nests, and in 
their topmost forks jackdaws worked with 
clamorous zeal. A pale butterfly here and 
there accomplished its early day, and queen 
wasps awakened from their winter slumber 
in cosy crevices, the tiniest winter pals uces in 
the world, sped like golden arrow tips to and 
from the homes they had to build alone for 
the swarms that were to come. The flower 
beds shone gay with tulips and hyacinths; in 
the long grass beyond the lawn and under the 
trees danced a thousand daffodils; and by 
their side warmly wrapped up in furs lay 
Doria on a long cane chair. 

She could not literally dance with the 
daffodils as I had prophesied, for her full 
strength had not yet returned, but there she 
was among them, and she smiled at them 
sympathetically as though they were dancing 
in her honour. She was, however, restored 
to health; the great circles beneath her eyes 
had disappeared and a tinge of colour showed 
beneath her ivory cheek. Beside her, in the 
first sunbonnet of the year, sat Susan, a prim 
monkey of nine. . Lord! It scarcely 
seemed two years since Jaffery came from 
Albania and tossed the seven year up in his 
arms and was struck all of a heap by Doria at 





| Jellicoe, 


their first meeting. So thought I, looking 
from my study-table at the pretty picture 
some thirty yards away. And once again— 
pleasant self-repetition of history—Jaffery 

was expected. Doria, fresh from Nice, had 
spent a night at her father’s house and had 
come down to us the evening before to com- 
plete her convalescence. She had wanted to 
go straight to the flat in St. John’s Wood and 
begin her life anew with Adrian’s beloved 
ghost, and she had issued orders to servants 


| to have everything in readiness for her arrival, 


but Barbara had intervened and so.had Mr. 
a man of limited sympathies and 
brutal common sense. All of us, including 
Jaffery, who seemed to regard advice to Doria 


| as a presumption only equalled by that of a 





pilgrim on his road to Mecca giving hints to 
Allah as to the way to run the universe, had 
urged her to give up the abode of tragic 
memories and find a haven of quietude else- 
where. But she had indignantly refused. 


Doria’s resolution 


The home of her wondrous married life was 
the home of her widowhood. If she gave it 
up, how could she live in peace with the con- 
sciousness ever in her brain that the Holy of 
Holies in which Adrian had worked and died 
was being profaned by vulgar tread? Our 
suggestions were callous, monstrous, every- 
thing that could arise from earth- bound non- 
percipience of sacred things. We could only 
prevail upon her to postpone her return to 
the flat until such time as she was strong 
enough to grapple with changed conditions. 

The pink sunbonnet was very near the dark 
head; both were bending over a book on 
Doria’s knee—Les Malheurs de Sophie, which 
Susan, proud of her French scholarship, had 
proposed to read to Doria, who having just 
returned from France was supposed to be the 
latest authority on the language. I noticed 
that the severity of this intellectual com- 
munion was mitigated by Susan’s favourite 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 56) 


black kitten, who, sitting on its little haunches, 
seemed to be turning over pages rather rap- 
idly. Then all of a sudden, from nowhere in 
particular, there stepped into the landscape 
(bounded, you must remember, by the jambs 
of my door) a huge and familiar figure, carry- 
ing a great suit-case. He put this on the 
ground, rushed up to Doria, shook her by 
both hands, swung Susan in the air and kissed 
her, and was still laughing and making the 
welkin ring—that is to say, making a thunder- 
ing noise—when I, having sped across the 
law n, joined the group. 
fello!”’ said I, ‘“‘how did you get here?” 
“Walked from the station,” said Jaffery. 
“Came down by an earlier train. No good 
staying in town on such a morning. Be- 
sides—” He glanced at Doria in significant 
aposiopesis. 


Vanity justified 


‘And you Jugged that infernal thing a mile 
‘iad a half?” I asked, pointing to the suit- 
case, which must have weighed half a ton. 
““Why didn’t you leave it to be called for?” 

“This? This little satchel?” He lifted it up 
by one finger and grinned. 

Susan regarded the feat, awe- stricken. ‘Oh, 
Uncle Jaff, you are strong! 

Doria smiled at him admiringly and de- 
clared she couldn’t lift the thing an inch from 
the ground with both her hands. 

“Do you know,” she laughed, ‘when he 
used to carry me about, I felt as if I had been 
picked up by an iron crane.’ 

Jaffery beamed with delight. He was just 
a little vain of his physical strength. A 
colleague of his once told me that he had seen 
Jaffery in a nasty row in Caracas, during a 
revolution, bend from his saddle and wrench 
up two murderous villains by the armpits, 
one in each hand, and dash their heads to- 
gether over his horse’s neck. But that is the 
sort of story that Jaffery himself never told. 

Barbara, who flitting about the house on 
domestic duty had caught sight of him through 
a window, came out to greet him. 

“Isn’t it glorious to have her back?” he 
cried, waving his great hand towards Doria. 
“And looking so bonny. Nothing like the 
South. The sunshine gets into your blood. 
By Jove! what a diffe rence, eh? Remember 
when we started for Nice? 

He stood, legs apart and hands on hips, 
looking down on her with as much pride as 
if he had wrought the miracle himself. 

‘*Get more chairs, dear,” said Barbara. 

By good fortune seeing one of the gardeners 
in the near distance, I hailed him and shouted 
the necessary orders. That is the one dis- 
advantage of summer; during the whole of 
that otherwise happy season, Barbara expects 
me to be something between a scene-shifter 
and a Furniture Removing Van. 

The chairs were fetched from a far-off 
summer house and we settled down. Jaffery 
lit his pipe, smiled at Doria, and met a very 
wistful look. He held her eyes for a space, 
and laid his great hand very gently on hers. 


A staggering statement 


“I know what you're thinking of,” he said, 
with an arresting tenderness in his deep voice. 

oe ou won’t have to wait muc h longer. 

“Ts it at the printers’? 

“It’s printed.’ 

Barbara and I gave each a little start—we 
looked at Jaffery, who was taking no notice of 
us, and then questioningly at each other. 
What on earth did the man mean? 

““From to-morrow onwards, till publication, 
the press will be flooded with paragraphs 
about Adrian Boldero’s new book. I fixed 
it up with Wittekind, as a sort of welcome 
home to you. 

‘That was very kind, Jaffery, 
“but was it necessary? mean, 
Wittekind have done it before?” 

“Tt was necessary in a way,” said pues. 
“We wanted you to pass the proofs. _ 

Doria smiled proudly. ‘Pass Adrian’ + 
proofs? I? I wouldn’t presume to do such a 
thing.” 

‘Well, here they are, anyway,” said Jaffery. 

And to the bewilderment of Barbara and 
myself he snapped open the hasps of his suit- 
case and drew out a great thick clump of 
galley-proofs fastened by a clip at the left 
hand top corner, which he deposited on Doria’s 
lap. She closed her eyes and her eyelids flut- 
tered as she fingered the precious. thing. For 
a moment we thought she was going to faint. 
There was breathless silence. Even Susan, 
who had been left out in the cold, let the black 
kitten leap from her knee, and aware that 
something out of the ordinary was happening, 
fixed her wondering eyes on Doria. Her 
mother and I wondered even more than Susan, 
for we had ‘more reason. Of what manuscript, 
in heaven’s name, were these the printed 
proofs? Was it possible that I had been mis- 
taken and that Jaffery, in the assiduity of 
love, had made coherence out of Adrian’s 
farrago of despair? 

Jaffery touched Doria’s hand with his finger 
tips. She opened her eyes and smiled wanly, 
and looked at the front slip of the long proofs. 
Suddenly she sat bolt upright. 


” said Doria; 
couldn’t 


(To be continued in the February issue) 
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| herself, unsteadily. 
only eighteen.” 


Eighteen 


Kisses 


(Continued from page 26) 


Jean-Marie coloured painfully. ‘No, no— 
please!”’ he stammered. 

Mrs. Weekes could not forbear a laugh. 
She rose and slipped away. Perhaps, left by 
herself, Luise might discover something. 

After her departure, silence settled down 
over the room, heavy, constrained. It was 
Luise who finally broke it. 

“Did you enjoy yourself last night?” 

The scorn in her quiet tones was blasting. 
Evidently then, she, too, knew all—all save the 
one luminous fact which rationalized the whole! 

“Ves, I—” he began in halting English; 
then blurted out in hot French, “They told! 
Those girls—they all told!’ 

It was a protest, to an equal, against injus- 
tice, but Luise mistook it for a plea for mercy. 

“What did you expect?”’ She raked him 
with the contempt of her young eyes. “ Kiss- 
ing nineteen girls!” 

‘Nineteen!”” Jean-Marie’s heart leaped. 
“But Grandmamma said there were only 
eighteen—only eighteen that told—’ 

‘Eighteen I meant to say,” she corrected 
“Of course! There were 


She rose and began fastening her veil. 
Jean- Marie looked disturbed and obstinate. 
‘I could explain,” he muttered stiffly, “but 
I—won't! 

Luise stared at him a full minute in silence. 
“T am going to tell you something,” she said 
at last, “for if I don’t, I’m afraid no one else 
will. I think,”’ she drew a determined breath, 

“T think you are the most een person 
in the world!’ 

Jean-Marie’s face froze. 


“Yes?” He bowed with punctilious for- 
mality. ‘Yes? I am obliged.” 

Luise was gloving herself with excessive 
absorption. ‘“‘Suppose, for an instant,” she 


continued in a low vibrant voice, “that one 
of those nineteen—I mean eighteen—girls be- 
lieved you had kissed her in true earnest.” 
Jean-Marie’s smile flickered. ‘‘ Suppose that 
she liked you, oh, immensely, right off—more, 
indeed, than any person she had ever met be- 
fore! And then suppose that this morning 
she should hear what I have just heard: 
that besides kissing her, you had also kissed 
every other girl in the room! How do you 
suppose she would feel?” 

Jean-Marie fell limply into a chair. His 
lucid mind seized this new horn of the dilemma 
vividly. What would she think? Just what 
that stony-browed young woman before him 
was so transparently thinking: that he was a 
beautiful and unspeakable cad! 

“T had reasons,” he began aloud, slowly, 

“but I do not intend—” He did not finish. 
Apparently, Luise was interested neither in 
his intentions nor his personality. Very 
quietly during his cogitations, she had ab- 


| stracted herself from the scene. 


soft-tinted 


| of them, 


Mrs. Weekes tried again. She applied all 
her intelligence and her not inconsiderable 
strategic skill, to the simple task of finding her 
grandson's mate. Deftly, from week to week, 
she added fresh flowers to her bouquet, but 
her labours were useless. 

Meantime, soft-tinted spring day succeeded 
spring day, mocking Grand- 
mamma and her amusing efforts. Sometimes 
she longed to shake Jean-Marie. There he 
stood, a distinctly likable cub, smiling down 
upon the girls, no end interested in every one 
and then—well, that was all! Noth- 
ing more happened. And after an interval of 


| such nothingness, Grandmamma indomitably 


| it shouldered its 
| chaotic 


| should be on his last night in America. 


| last little American swim. 


marched up another girl. She marched them 
up ceaselessly. 

It was evening. 

Jean-Marie was stalking moodily about the 
little pocket-handkerchief garden. Overhead, 
the moon was rising. It was a riotous, flam- 
boyant, metropolitan moon, heroic-size, and 
way above the jagged, 
black New York sky-line with bril- 
liant and self-confident aplomb. 

Jean-Marie eyed it contemptuously. It 
was not at all up to what his idea of a moon 
What 
he would have ordered was a young and ten- 
der moon; a beach, a glimmering white semi- 
circle, packed, firm to the tread; cool airs 
blowing, himself walking there—not alone!— 
and around and over all, the deep soothing 
orchestral murmur of the sea. That was his 
idea of a moon! 

But he had not been able to arrange it. 
The moon insisted on being full, and Mrs. 
Weekes had black-balled his proposal for the 
three of them, just herself, himself and Luise, 
to run down to the ocean after dinner for a 
She said she had 
still some packing, and she would see enough 
salt water before thev reached France! 

“But,” she concluded, “you might go with 
him, Luise.” 

This was what Jean-Marie had played for. 

“No, thanks!’’ Luise had murmured, 
rather faintly. ‘“‘ Not—not to-night!” 

Exact!y as if there were a million more 
nights left at his disposal! Exactly as if she 
did not know that to-morrow, on Thursday, 
at eleven a. m., a big French liner would 
steam gaily away to France! 

Jean-Marie sat down gloomily on the mar- 


' ble bench and stretched his legs. 
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A figure all in white appeared at the rear 
door, hovered an instant, vanished, then re- 
appeared and came forward, very slowly, like 
a drifting cloud. The garden, in shade for 
the moment, was still. Jean-Marie did not 
make a movement. Of course, he knew well 
enough who it was; it was Luise. She floated 
to a standstill before him. 

Jean-Marie rose and confronted her. Sud- 
denly, opening his mouth, he found he could 
not speak. 

““How—how long—’” he began in a hoarse, 
racked voice of anger, and then actually had 
to pause to get a rein on himself. ‘How long 
are you going to keep this fool thing up?”’ he 
demanded. 

Luise was startled. 
thing?”’ she stammered. 
unde srstand.”’ 

‘*What fool thing?’” he mimicked scorn- 
fully to the careening moon overhead. 

‘She’s afraid she doesn’t understand!’ All 
right, then, I'll tell you, and then you will 
understand: I mean this fool little game of 
hiding, standing up a wall of ice, and pre- 
tending—pretending that you—that I—oh, 
cut it!—you know jolly well what I mean!” 

“OQ—Oh!” Luise collapsed on the bench. 
“Then—you know!” 

“Of course! Known right along!” 

He was still excessively stern because with- 
in, his whole nature seemed mysteriously 
slipping, engulfed by an imperious flood of 
absurd and ineffable sweetness. 

“You knew!” she murmured. 

“Of course!” he muttered 
“matter of pure intelligence. 
knew that I knew! “¢ 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried out passionately. 
I didn’t once dream- 

There was something in that throbbing lit- 
tle silver thread of a voice which pierced 
straight to the boy’s drowning soul. The last 
outer shell of his hardness melted. 

Abruptly, he knelt, and laid his head on her 
knees. : 

“How did you know?” 

It was some time later, and the moon was 
still under its cloud. Luise, comfortably en- 
sconced, disengaged a soft hand and drew 
with sureness, in the dark, the smooth curve 
of his cheek. 

““How did you know?”’ she persisted. 

Jean- Marie laughed triumphantly. “I 
found out,” he informed her teasingly, “by 
the processes of pure reason. You can work 
it out for yourself!” 

““My voice? It was my voice! 
accent in English.” 

But Jean-Marie refused to say. 

“You cry,” he said, irrelevantly, “ 
like a funny little fountain!” 


““What—what fool 
“T’m afraid I don’t 


disdainfully, 
Moreover, you 


“ 


I have an 


exactly 


There was another interlude and at its 


close, Luise suddenly remembered. 
““But why,” she broke out, ‘““why did you 
kiss all those girls?’ 
“Oh, that!” he began offhand, “that’s 


easy. I kissed ’em, you see, bec -ause I had to 

—because I wanted to find—’ 

~ Jean- Marie halted, confronted by his own 
grievance. She had not believed him, she 
had not understood, and she had judged him 
without understanding, without knowing the 
facts in the case. 

“You didn’t believe in me!”’ he burst out. 

“How could I?” It was woman speaking. 
“T do—now!”’ He kissed the little hand that 
went out to him, but what he said was, 

“T’m not going to tell you ever!”” He was 
smiling again. “T’ve the best of reasons, but 
I’m not going to divulge ’em—never! So!” 

“Bing!” laughed the girl. “I’m dead! I 
know, though, it has something to do with 
your funny old ‘Pure Logic’!’”’ She laid an 
arm about his neck. 

“T shan’t tell, though!” affirmed Jean- 
Marie a minute later, stoutly. “C ome along. 
Let’s break it to Grandmamma!’ 

It took Grandmamma, with her trained 
capacity for receiving new ideas,. about five 
seconds to grasp the situation; and within 
another five, she had mapped out their com- 
plete campaign. On the morrow, Jean-Marie 
and Luise were to turn into two young cy- 
clones, whirl down to the license bureau, whirl! 
up to church, and a few minutes later, whirl 
off to the steamer bride and groom. 

After which, Grandmamma remaining at 
home, would write Q. E. D. to a certain 
French gentleman of her acquaintance! 

“And now, Jean-Marie,” she concluded, 
“leave us a minute. I wish to ask Luise a 
very important question.” 

As the door closed she seized the girl’s 
hands. 

“Tell me,’’ she whispered, laughing, 
W hy did he kiss all those girls?” 

“T’m dying to know,” confessed Luise, “but 
he won’t tell. It’s to remain a profound mys- 
tery—forever! Because, you see, I didn’t be- 
lieve. It’s some man-joke!”’ 

Grandmamma burst into laughter. 

“What a boy!” she murmured. 

The two gazed at each other, smiling with 
comprehensive, tender, maternal mirth over 
male vagaries. Jean-Marie’s independence 
seemed to them intensely funny. But not for 
worlds would they tell the dear! That, on 
their side, was the joke! 
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quick! 
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work to make the figure more shapely and 
youthful; instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows 
and ey elashes, hands, nails and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. 

c Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty 
C coy ie Culture and New Beauty Suggestions 

If you tell me what improvement you would like, I ean write 

you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 11, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
Exercise. 
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OUTDOOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 





By JULIAN DIMOCK 


A solution of all the problems i in camera 
work out-of-doors. The various subjects 
dealt with are: The Camera—Lens and 
Plates—Light and Exposure—Develop- 
ment—Prints and Printing—Composition 
— Landscapes — Figure Work — Speed 
Photography—The Leaping Tarpon—Sea 
Pictures—In the Good Old Winter Time 
—Wild Life. 


Illustrated. 


GOLF—FOR BEGIN- 
NERS AND OTHERS 


By MARSHALL WHITLATCH 


The object of this book is to teach the 
player how to teach himself rather than 
how toimitate the methods of others. It 
is especially designed for the golfer who 
begins to play after reaching maturity, 
when the muscles are no longer flexible 
and cannot respond to the rules laid down 
by many professional teachers. 


Many Illustrations. $2.00 net. 
Postage 15 





70 cents. Postage .05¢ 








CAMPING AND WOOD- 
CRAFT 





By HORACE KEPHART 


No more valuable book on life in the 
woods has been produced. It has an 
added charm for the old-timer at tramp- 
ing and camping—so much knowledge is 
here confined in so small a space; for the 
individual starting out on his first ‘‘open 
road” pilgrimage it is a veritable gold 
mine. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
CAMP COOKERY 
By HORACE KEPHART 


“The less aman carries in his pack the 
more he must carry in his head,” says Mr. 
Kephart. This book tells what a man 
should carry in both pack and head. Every 
step is traced—the selection of provisions 
and utensils, with the kind and quantity 
of each, the preparation of game, the 
building of fires, the cooking of every con- 
ceivable kind of food that the camp outfit 
or woods, fields or streams may provide— 
even to the making of desserts. Every 
recipe is the result of hard practice and 
long experience. 





Postage 10¢ 








70 cents net. Postage .o5¢ 





OUT WITH THE BIRDS 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 








Mr. Laing has spent much time among 
the various lakes and marshes of Western 
Canada with his camera and notebook. 
The result is this volume, filled with per- 
sonal experiences and observations on 
practically all the species which inhabit 
that populous bird world. 


Many Illustrations. 
Postage 140 


$1.50 net. 


WILDERNESS HOMES 


By OLIVER KEMP 








To all who are contemplating a home 
in the woods this book will appeal. It 
is both inspirational, breathing the very 
peace of the forest, and practical. It 
tells how the amateur can build his own 
summer home at a minimum of expense, 
and the best way to goabout it. No 
detail is omitted. 


Many Plans and Illustrations 
$1.25 net. Postage roc 





THE CANOE — ITS SE- 
tee” an AND 





By ROBERT PINKERTON 


With proper use the canoe is one of the 
safest crafts that floats. Mr. Pinkerton 
tells how that state of safety may be ob- 
tained. He gives full instructions for the 
selection of the right canoe for each _par- 
ticular purpose or set of conditions. Then 
he tells how it should be used in order to 





and usefulness. 


Illustrated. 


secure the maximum of safety, a 


70 cents. Postage .05¢ ? 


USE THE ee 


COUPON FOR A — 
A COMPLETE /usisuinc co. 
List fname. 


Kindly send me your 
complete list of Out- 


ing books for outdoor 
men and women. 


* 









C K.GROUSE Co. “ins 
NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOLT | 





NEW YORK, N. Y. rs 





























MISS PAULINE FREDERICK 


says: 


SUTOL 


THE PERFECT ROUGE 


in the convenient box with puff and 
mirror, is by far the best I have ever 
used. Itisa pleasure to recommend 
it most highly.” 


25 CENTS PER BOX 
(Including Puff and Mirror) 


LOTUS 


NAIL ENAMEL 
An entirely different Nail Polish. Soft 
and Velvety, but not crumbly. Per- 
fectly harmless, no dust and no acid. 
A tonic for the nail tissues. 


25 CENTS PER BOX 
Your favorite store sells SUTOL 
ROUGE and LOTUS NAIL 
ENAMEL, and the complete 
line of Oriental preparations, or 
by mail postpaid. 

THE ORIENTAL COMPANY 
51 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 

















Redewing Brassiere 


Adaptable With or Without Corset 


IMMEDIATE REDUCTIONS AS FOLLOWS 


36 Bust Reduces to 34 
38 Bust Reduces to 36 
40 Bust Reduces to 37 
42 Bust Reduces to 39 
44 Bust Reduces to 41 
46 Bust Reduces to 42 


Constructed of Elastricot, scientifically 
contoured to nature’s 

is the most successful Figure- 
Shaping and Health-Making 
ever invented. 

With or Without 
Adjustable Shoulder Straps 
Regular sizes 32 to 52 

The Trade Mark stands 
for perfect fit, splendid value and 
entire satisfaction. 

Look for the Label Gui 
Protected by U.S. Patent and patents pending 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


Send for Handsome Free Book of 
Fall and Winter Styles 


Oxia Company 


15-17 W. 38th St., Dept.4, New York 


model, the 


garment 























NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers ! 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only 
taste can tell—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure, In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 



















































and from then to perpetual ‘“ 39."" every 
woman faces the possibilities a w rinkle 'S 
and fading color. Possibilities, but never 
actualities, to the woman who _ uses 


t 20 Dr. Dys’ SACHETS de TOILETTE. 


For very voung women, SACHETS SIMPLES, $1. box. 
For delicate skins, SACHETS de JEUNESSE, $3.75 box. y 
For brunettes, SACHETS aA L’AUBEPINE, $3.75 box. b 

For oily skins, SACHETS CONCENTRES, $3.75 box. / 

For dry skins, SACHETS de FRAICHEUR, $5. yee J > 
For puffy, loose skins, SACHETS SUPRA, $5.50 box. a aS 
For faded complexions, SACHETS de BEAUTE, $6.25 box. J NS 














Effective Parisian Facial Treatments, at DARSY’S, $2.00 62-page — Book Free 


Vv. DARSY on American Rerome 


Dept. B., 14 West 47th a? New York 











A Woman’s Crown of 
Glory is Her Hair 


only when it is permanently 

waved. We do it. Six curls for 

$5.00. The Wanamaker wave is beautiful and last- 
ing. Guaranteed not to injure the hair, is not af- 
fected by dampness or shampooing. Skillful opera- 
tors in attendance. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


Is the hypnotic power that holds. Beauty isa powerful wea- 
pon Beauty brings happiness A beautiful complexion is a 
woman's greatest desire. These marvelous new life treatments 
work like magic 








NOVA-VETA, A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 

Brings new life instantly to the face and quickly and permanently re- 

moves lines and wrinkles, strengthens sagging muscles, rounds out the 
contour of the cheeks and gives the complexion a 
wholesome bloom of youth. - $1.00 per bottle 


Free Demonstrations at Dotmatiieate al 
Parlors Beautifully Equipped 


MME. OCEA RUTHERFORD COYLE, Mer. 
Wanamaker Beauty Parlors 
11 WEST 34th STREET 


Telephone 5889 Greeley Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
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His purloined wife 


(Continued from page 12) 


” 


If you want to keep her, fight for her!” he 
screamed. 

““Whenever you like, my lord.” 

“Now—now!” 

Lord Kilbourne began to strip his burly 
figure of coat, vest and cravat. His fingers 
trembled in the eagerness of his lust for blood. 

The Marylander turned to his bride and 
said very gently: ‘“‘Madam, you had best re- 
tire for a few minutes.” 

“No, no!”’ she cried, very white. “TI shall 
not have it. That murderer will kill you as 
he did young Dick Foster. Go away and 
lee ive me; then perhaps he will spare you. 

“Tt is too late, madam, and if it were not 
I should still stay. There are worse things 
than to die and in so fair a cause, though I 
have no intention, believe me, of quitting the 
world merely because it would be a conven- 
ience to that savage.” 

Before them all she put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. ‘‘Sir, you are a gentle- 
man I could love.” 


My lord’s revenge 


The boy fought warily, feeling his oppo- 
nent’s strength and parrying as best he might 
the fury of his skilled attack. The English- 
man was by far the finer swordsman, and he 
fought with a passionate determination to kill 
that would not be denied. But in the younger 
man’s favour were a clean life lived in the open 
among dangers and a steady courage that 
knew no lapses. He won free, if but barely, 
from the reckless brilliant lunges of the 
other. 

Presently Lord Kilbourne fell back, panting 
| hard from his exertions. He lived dissolutely, 
and his endurance was not to compare with 
that of the colonial. 

“Damn you, I’m going to kill you!’ he 
cried, flinging forward to the attack again a 
moment later. “Take that, you thief—and 
that!” 

The colonial parried and lunged. His oppo- 
nent feinted une-deux in carte, came over the 
lad’s blade with incredible swiftness and 
caught him full in the side. The boy dropped 
his sword and staggered back. The English- 
man leaped after, striking again and again. 
With a cry of horror the vicar ran forward and 
caught the falling duelist. 

“Keep back,” he cried, covering the body 
with his own from the furious anger of his 
enemy. 

Lord Kilbourne turned on his heel with a 
cruel sneer on his lips. “‘You may have him 
now, and so may Miss Clorinda, with my 
compliments.” 


“Stand and deliver” 


Your throw, Beau 


“Seven’s the main. 
Gray.” 

That ancient though well-preserved relic 
reached forth a wrinkled hand for the wine- 
glass that served as a caster 
} Over his throw the old fop bent a mustard 
face. ‘“‘Devil take it, I’ve crabbed again. 
Luck mauls me fearfully. Only yestereve a 
fly-by-night tumpads me on the heath and 
strips me clean, To- night you rooks are ham- 
mering me again. I vow I've lost a cool two 
thou’ since I sat down,” he protested peev- 
ishly. 

“Rat it, I’m as badly cramped as you, 
Tony,” cried March. ‘Did the highwayman 
get much from you?” 

“Much? He lifted three ponies from my 
pockets, and a gold watch—and Lard! yes, 
my rings.” 

“Faith, (ll bet a pony I can cry ‘Stand and 
deliver’ myself to a coach and levy a better 
contribution than that,” retorted my Lord 
March. 

“When? To-night?”’ 

““Stap me, any night. What’s more, I'll 
hold it up with my snuffbox instead of a 
pistol.” 

‘Then, damme, I take you. 
my lord.’ 

“Rot my soul, if I'll welch. 
to -night?” 

“Lud, yes; and I'll send my man to see you 
play fair, March.’ 


The nick of time 


” 





Play or pay, 


Shall it be 


“I’m damned if you do,” answers that 
young buck roundly. ‘Get one of these gen- 
tlemen here to umpire, if you like. But send 
your servant—Gad, if you do I'll pistol him 
on the heath. Why don’t you come yourself, 
Beau?” 

“Gad, the night’s too foul and I’m too old 
for a frolic on the heath.” His beady eyes 
peered round on the assembled dandies and 
fastened on a young gentleman in a mask 
standing quietly in the rear. “‘Sir Unknown, 
will you play umpire?” he demanded. 

“‘With the best will in the world, sir.” 

“There y’are, March. Be off with you.” 

Fifteen minutes later Lord March and the 
masked young man rode to their adventure. 
The sky was a sodden sieve. The rain 
whipped them viciously in gusts, and they rode 
through the black night dripping sops. To 
make short of their misery, the amateur 
knight of the road and his companion rode 

| for hours without meeting the adventure they 
sought. 
62 


“Curse me, I’ve had enough,”’ swore March 


ina bitter humour. “I’m off for White’s to pay 
old Methusaleh his money before I take my 
death of cold.” 

“One moment, my lord. Isn’t that a 
light ac ross to the north? ’Tis sure a 
coach, sir. 

“Right y’are, my boy. Here’s for it.”” He 
slipped on his mask and rode forward at a 
hand-gallop. “Ho, my bully boys, stand 
and deliver!” 

The postilion came to a frightened halt, 
and at the same instant the door of the coach 
was thrown open and a tall dark man leaped 
out. In one hand was his sword, in the other 
a pistol. 

March’s shining silver snufibox covered 
him gamely, but his sharp ‘Hands up” 
failed to intimidate the other. He let fly 
with his pistol and ran straight at the sup- 
posed highwayman, sword in hand. In the 
nick of time for the young lord, the loaded 
end of a whip descended on the head of the 
charging man and brought him down like a 
log. 

March turned coolly to his companion. 
“Faith, you came to the rescue none too soon. 
Damme, it’s that rake Kilbourne, and he was 
hellbent on pinking me.” 


A second meeting 

“So I see.””, The masked unknown looked 
down at the unconscious man with a curious 
expression of fixed antipathy. When he 
looked up again a young woman was stepping 
out of the coach. For an instant in the shine 
of the coach lantern he saw eyes of sloe and 
blue-black hair, a lithe, soft-bodied, dusky 
beauty as graceful as any wild forest creature. 
His pulse lost a beat and flew to make it up. 
Remembrance stabbed him of a night when 
he had strayed into her life and played a 
worthy part for an hour. 

He stepped swiftly toward her. ‘‘ Madam, 
I pray you be not alarmed. We are not high- 
waymen. This gentleman is here on a wager 
that he would hold up a coach.” 

“Sir, you are a gentleman?” 
eyes rested on him searchingly. 

He doffed his hat. ‘Believe me, yes.” 

“Then, sir, save me from this man. He 
has abducted me. To-night—from my uncle’s 
house—with his consent, I fear. The hand of 
God has brought you here. Do not desert me 
to his evil passions.” 

The young man stepped back to March 
who was bending over Kilbourne. 

“He’s beginning to stir,”” says my lord. 
“But, Egad, you came near giving him more 
than he can carry. 

“March, this villain was abducting a young 
lady of fashion. 
coach and drive back to town. You may 
follow with him when he is sufficiently recov- 
ered, or you may leave him where he is for all 


Her sad dark 


And you will ride snug and dry 
with the lady. That’s cool!” 

“Vet I ride with her. Postilion, back to 
town quick as you can drive. There’s a 
guinea for you if you make it inside of ninety 
minutes.” He flung his dripping cloak on 
the box, stepped into the coach, and drew the 
door to after him. 


The reward of valor 


“Sir, where are we going?” presently asks 
a tremulous voice from a dark corner of the 
coach. 

‘To a place of safety, madam, where that 
villain cannot reach you.” 

“My name is Kilbourne—Mistress Kil- 
bourne,”’ he heard her say after a minute’s 
silence. 

“The wife of that villain?” 
breathless for her answer. 

“No, of a brave young gentleman he left 
for dead two years ago.’ 

“Left for dead. Am I to understand that 
he recovered?” 

He swam to heaven on her sad sigh. “I 
would to God I knew, sir. There was life in 
him, and my uncle shipped him to the Ameri- 
can plantations. Whether he died on the way 
or is slaving his life away in the Tic e swamps, 
I have been unable to find out. 

“But you love him?” 

“Dead or alive, I love him. Whether I am 
wife or widow, I mourn for him who gave his 
life for me.” 

“Madam, I have news for you,” 
gravely. 

“Your husband reached Carolina alive, and 
four months ago escaped from the plantation 
to which he was bound.” 

“He is alive?” The delicacy of her pale 
loveliness ravished him. ‘He is on his way 
back, perhaps?” 

“He is, perhaps, already here.” 

She caught the smile in his brown, sunny 
eyes, and her heart stopped. An unsteady 
hand reached toward his mask. ‘My hus- 
band!” 

Brushing aside his mask, he took her warm, 
supple body in his arms. 

“Right, beloved. Are you for Maryland 
with me?” 

‘“‘Where you go, I go,” 
softly. 


He waited 


he said 


she murmured 


I shall take his place in the , 
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The Ideal 16-Day Cruise 


"Carolina", "Brazos" and other big steam- 
ers in service, with new and luxurious 
fittings designed especially for comfort in the 
tropics. Steamer is your hotel during entire 
trip, and the rate covers every expense from 
New York to and around the Island, touching 
at principal ports, and returning to New York. 


SAILINGS 


$9450 “3 
EVERY SATURDAY 


No lovelier spot for a winter’s outing than this "Island of 
Enchantment"—rich in the traditions of four centuries 
of Spanish rule, with a climate more luxurious than that 
of Italy or Southern California. 


Send for handsomely illustrated booklet describing 
cruise, etc. Address 


CRUISING DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LIN 


We can also plan your itinerary to include Cuba, 
Mexico, Bahamas, Florida, Texas and other resorts of 


THE _AMERICAN 
AGWI piles as 


11 Broadway 
New York 


\\ BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
i PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 


NEW YORK-290 Broadway 
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Music Lessons 
Made Easy 


You, too, can quickly satisfy your 


musical ambitions — learn to play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, 
social prestige or to teach music, by our 
wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
The lessons are a marvel of simplicity 
and are endorsed by Paderewski and 
other great authorities. 


Our valuable Art Catalog, sent free, 
contains sample lessons, a musical dic- 
tionary, and full details. Lessons in 
PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Sherwood, HARMONY 
by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker, 
PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIO- 
LIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN,GU iT AR, 
BANJO, PUBLIC S¢ ‘HOOL MUSIC, 
CHORAL CONDUCTING, HISTORY, 
etc., by eminent teachers. 

Write today, giving age and course in which 
interested. Our special Scholarship Offer to 
early applicants makes the expense very small. 


Seeing is believing —get the catalog then 
decide. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
811 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Aurora Specialties 


have meant the ‘“ Dawn of Beauty" to 
many. GARDENIA BLOOM and GAR- 
DENIA CREAM are beauty builders in 
the truest sense. 
friend of middle age. SACHETS DE 
FLORA, in dainty, silken “‘baglets’’ for the 
facial bath. 
$7.00. Request brings booklets. 


The Aurora Speciattios Co. 


THE DAWN | | 


of 
BEAUTY 


PATE GRISE is the 


By mail, $2.00 each, all four 


Lowell, Mass. 


Aguste Hill 
Importer 
Designer 


Gowns and 


Costumes 


a 


She Was On Time! 


HE motor comes at eight and 

horrors!—it’s five to eight now. 
You mustn’t keep him waiting! 
Such a quandary! There’s no one 
to hook you up. Blackest despair! 
But a happy thought. That new 
gown—it fastens with Koh-i-noor. 
Good—you can fasten yourself up in 
half a minute. The day is saved! 


‘Goodbye, old Hook and Eye!’’ 
e 


SNAP FASTENER 








ate us 

Jr southern weat ast 
Koh-i-noors make it easy to fasten and 
unfasten your own gowns. They give a 


will be displayed smooth, flat placket and improve the 


i : and appearance of your = — — 
‘ a4 31° ounded edges cannot cut the thread 
if tl le Cat ly pat t Endorsed by all leading dressmakers 


and sold everywhere. 10 cents a ci ai of 
’ ayy 12. Made in 13 sizes, black and white. 
Sf Jan UA! AY = Write for Book of Premiums given for 
Koh-i-noor coupons 
| Look for Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date ready- 


“q de g oe. Fi vill ke y th by the 
7 East 47 th Street laters OR_LN F Picks dy y on wey jh fastener, 
New York City 








FOREST bid SAUSAGE 


The most delicious breakfast 
dainty imaginable. Made trom 
choicest cuts of little farm-grown, 
milk-fed pigs—tender, appetizing, 
satisfying. Spiced and seasoned right! 
Put ap in 1 Ib. parchment wrapped 
packages. Shipped in 5, 10, 25. and 
50 Ib. boxes at 30c Ib. prepaid. Order today—you’il be 
1 


ghite 
ss st ‘Home Farm, Dept. F, Purcellville, Va. 

















sa contains 

Scalp Tonic ¢on'*ins 
and Herbs—and less Alco- 
hol than any known hair 
tonic. Try it. Bottles 
45c, 65c, $1.00. Also Sel- 
ma’s Russian Hair Grow- 
er and Pine Shampoo. 
Sold by the leading stores ° 

















CORRECT ENGRAVING 


and FINE STATIONERY 
The making of Wedding and Social | 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
137-A Fifth Avenue New York 


Made and Guaranteed br = Invitations, Visiting Cards and ‘ a = ‘ 
Selma J. Sethertand (of Russia) Stamped Paper is our special work, The World's Largest Snap Fastener Mfrs. 
nd Hair Specialist . done in our ownshop. Samples and | Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
45 West 34th Street New York, N.Y. prices upon request. Write Desk H | endon Chicago Montreal 


Free Booklet “‘Care of the Hair" LYCETT, Society ‘Cretieuay 


217 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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en Society, 


migrates souln waro 


The azure shies of tropic 
zones, demand a code o 
styles, totally diff erentlh— 
“rom the snug Jur ano 
Uur-lLrunimeo a pare, of 
our local climes 


FOR THE OCEAN TRIP, are cozy TOP COATS of soft, warm 
materials—SMARTLY TAILORED TRAVELING SUITS, in new, 


demi-saison models, showing tendencies of the advancing Spring styles. 


FOR MORNING AND AFTERNOON, there are OUTING SUITS 
‘very English” in cut and material—SMART SEPARATE SKIRTS 
and BLOUSES—DEMILTAILLEUR SUITS of white or natural ga- 
bardine, white serge and Palm Beach worsteds—CHARMING 
FROCKS and AFTERNOON GOWNS of net, silk, cloth and 
Beautiful PORCH WRAPS, and apparel of similar nature. 


lingerie 


FOR EVENING WEAR, dainty DANCING FROCKS, exclusive 
EVENING GOWNS, LUXURIOUS WRAPS, and corresponding 


apparel for all occasions 
Pere. in this 


PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA, 
are moves for every requisite 
each as exclusive as the 
\ G/DD/ING name assures 


\ J M.Gidding & Cn. 
~~. 
Chifth oon at 46 KS ipoet 
. - ” ia ated 
€ Paris Washington Cincinnati Delu.! 
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A Maker 


of Salt 


(Continued from page 16) 


And I want another man. Perhaps you can 
tell me where to look for one.” 
I knew of a man I thought I could get, a 
Swede. I offered to bring him down with me. 
“Thank you.”’ They had turned away, but 
Helena turned back. ‘‘And I—you may tell 
me about your problem in evolution, some 


ime. 

I bowed; but they had not waited. They 
got into their motor car, turned around and 
were whirled away—to Laban’s, I supposed. 

I was there on the wharf at three precisely 
with Gotthard Peterson. There were nearly 
four busy hours that I had spent, and it was 
very hot. My affairs took longer than I had 
thought they would. And we had no sooner 
reached the bench by the door of Laban’s 
Folly than the motor car rolled up silently 
behind us, and the two girls got out as they 
had in the morning, Eleanor first, merrily, 
and Helena in her deliberate, stately manner. 
Then Helena came and engaged Gotthard be- 
fore I could wink. 

Eleanor had been looking at me as if about 
to speak, but she did not. Helena joined her 
as soon as she had Gotthard engaged. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

The question took me somewhat by sur- 
prise. It had not occurred to me before. 

“Hannibal,” I answered; and, not having 
made preparation, I told the truth. 

I was prepared for what came next; it 
always comes next. 

Eleanor giggled—almost. 

“Hannibal! And was it cold crossing the 
Alps?” 

“It was a cold day for me when I got 
across,” I answered. “I know what you will 
say next. It always comes next. It always 
has in one form or another. Long before 
—* 

I stopped short, horrified at what I had 
been about to say. I had but just escaped 
saying that long before my college days it had 
always come next. It used to make me furi- 
ously angry to be called Annabel. 

“You were saying?” Eleanor asked. 

““What I should not have said. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Tt is granted,” said Eleanor graciously. 

And now, for three weeks, Gotthard and 
Charlie and I have sailed that beautiful little 
white schooner for Helena Thatcher; or we 
have done the work and Helena has sailed it. 
Eleanor Hamilton always goes with us, but 
she knows nothing about boats. 

I am seldom ashore, and nobody seems to 
know me in my sailor suit, with hat pulled 
down. Gotthard is pledged to secrecy. 
make my trips to shore at dusk or in the early 
morning, and I go sneaking up the hill, hur- 
riedly, to that house of Laban’s, and I pump 
for those two girls until their tank is filled. 

But always, there is either the one or the 
other of them overseeing me while I pump. 
I do not know why. Helena never seems to 
wish to talk, or she seems to wish it very sel- 
dom. I wish that she wished it more often. 

For those girls had bargained with the 
agent, and engaged the house and got maids 
and had moved in between the time when I 
first saw them and the next, three o’clock of 
that same day. There was expedition for you! 
But the tank must be filled each day, or some- 
times twice each day, and filling it is a task 
which is not coveted. The girls undertook it 
themselves and did it, too, for three days; 
then I heard of it and I have done their pump- 
ing since, split their kindling, and some other 
little odd jobs around Laban’s house. And so 
it has come to pass that I, Hannibal Horne, 
am become but a common sailor, and a hewer 
of wood, and a drawer of water. But, after all, 
as I said before, why not? 

Well, we went sailing every day, or nearly 
every day; starting about ten or eleven or 
twelve, and getting back between five and six. 
There came a day when we went out at ten, 
but the wind was very light; and it fell lighter 
yet, so that when it came to half-past twelve, 
we were not even out of the bay. 

“Tt has fallen a flat calm,’ Helena ob- 
served, ‘“‘suppose we have luncheon. What 
have we got?” 

I named over the things which had been 
provided; not a very formidable list, but 
enough. 

“But I wanted lobsters,’ Eleanor inter- 
posed. ‘“Haven’t you got any?” 

“Not yet. I didn’t know that you wanted 
them.” 

“Not yet! Did you expect to get them, 
stuck out here, in a calm?” 

“It is possible that it may be managed.” 
I rose to my feet, and Helena Thatcher 
laughed. 

I gave a searching look around, and I saw 
what I was looking for about half a mile away. 

“Tf you will let me take a tender, Miss 
Thatcher, I will see what offers.’ There are 
two tenders on davits at the sides. 

“Of course. Take what you want. But do 
you know whose pot it is? I don’t like the 
idea of taking somebody else’s lobsters.” 

“It is customary here. But if you feel 
squeamish about it, I will leave money tied to 
the pot, to the value of the lobsters taken.” 


It took but a minute or two to get out a 
boat, and I was getting into it. 

“Annabel,” Eleanor said, “I want to go 
with you. Can I go?” She insists upon call- 
ing me Annabel. 

I rigged the ladder and helped her in, and I 
rowed off with Eleanor Hamilton sitting in the 
stern and regarding me thoughtfully. Wehad 
covered about half the distance, over water 
as smooth as glass, and I was beginning to 
be embarrassed under Eleanor’s gaze when 
she broke the unaccustomed silence. 

“Annabel,” she said, ‘‘ why did you do it?” 

I stopped rowing. ‘‘Do what?” 

“Don’t stop rowing,” she said hastily. 
“Helena will notice and ask about it. She 
notices everything.” 

Why shouldn’t she ask about it, if she 
wants to know? It is her boat, I believe. But 
I didn’t think she would. 

I had not spoken, but Eleanor nodded her 
head emphatically. ‘Yes, she does. She 
doesn’t ask you, but she does ask me.” 
She looked at me for a moment longer with 
smiling eyes. “‘Annabel,” she said then, “I 
have penetrated your disguise.” 

“But,” said I, “I am not disguised.” 

She laughed. “I mean that I know who 
you are.” 

“Why shouldn’t you? I told you.” 

“Nonsense, Hannibal Horne! You know 
what I mean.” 

I said nothing, not knowing how much she 
had found out. 

‘But Helena doesn’t know,” she continued, 
“and I shall keep on calling you Annabel.” 

“Do,” I said. “I should take it as a mark 
of disfavour if you changed.” 

“There is no disfavour about it,” she began, 
looking away. ‘‘And I should not be dis- 
pleased if—when nobody is within hearing, 
you know—” 

That would be very comforting. I con- 
templated calling her Eleanor with great 
pleasure. But I shall not, I think. It would 
be disconcerting for both of us, if 

“Here we are,” I said. And immediately 
I hauled in the pot and removed four lobsters. 

We had almost got back to the boat. 
“Annabel,” she whispered, ‘“‘remember, not 
a sign to Helena.” 

was pumping for them that evening. 

Their maids were out. Eleanor was in the 
front of the house, somewhere, and Helena was 
in the kitchen with me and the pump. She 
was leaning against a door-jamb, regarding 
me with an expression which was unusual and 
pleasing. 

‘“*Hannibal,”’ she said at last, in a low voice. 

I turned to her, glad of an excuse; but I 
kept up my pumping automatically. 

‘“‘Hannibal,”’ she said again, ‘‘why have 
you done it?” 

Almost the exact words which Eleanor had 
used. I tried to seem astonished. 

““Why have I done what?” 

“Why have you masqueraded?”’ 

“But I have not masqueraded.” 

She smiled as though she would sweep all 
denials aside. 

“IT know what you have done,” she said, 
“but I do not know why. No matter why, if 
you do not want to tell me—” 

“But, Miss Thatcher—” 

I had stopped pumping in my eagerness, 
and Eleanor’s voice came through to us. 

‘“*What’s the matter? Is the pump broken?” 

‘Begin pumping again, Hannibal, quickly,” 
said Helena. ‘‘She doesn’t know. And I 
shall call you Hannibal, as usual.” 

“IT hope that you will do everything as 
usual.” 

**And I shall make you my sailing master ”’ 
Her sailing master! If I only were! 
‘Perhaps I ought not to call you my sailing 

master,” she went on, speaking low and look- 

ing fixedly at the pump, ‘“for—you knew that 
the car was Eleanor’s?”’ 

I nodded. I had had my suspicions. 

“And the boat is Eleanor’s, too.” 

Again the pump stopped. Eleanor’s voice 
was beginning another question about the 
pump when Helena stopped her. 

“The tank is full, Eleanor.” Then she 
turned again to me. ‘There is wood to be 
split,” she said in an unnecessarily loud voice. 
The tank was not nearly full. 

She followed me out and seated herself on 
the step of the back piazza. 

“You ought not to make me tell lies, 
Hannibal,” she remarked. “I do not like to 
do it.” 

“IT was not aware that I made you.” 

“The boat is hers,” she resumed, looking 
down and speaking low. ‘I am her manager. 
She wanted a boat and she doesn’t know any- 
thing about one, so I offered my services.” 

I was squatting down with the axe in my 
hand, and I held it poised for an instant. 

“Then,” I said, looking at her, “she is—’ 

“The rich one,”’ she finished for me; but 
she did not meet my look. 

I brought the axe down with satisfaction, 
splitting that piece of pine and driving the 
axe into the block so hard that I could not 
get it out for a minute or two. Indeed, it was 
longer than that before the axe was free again. 


’ 


(To be concluded in the February issue) 
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Cotton, silk and wool 
(Continued from page 45) 


In another class are the crépes imported from 
| Japan. Some are made entirely of cotton and 
sell for thirty-eight cents a yard, while others 
are of cotton and silk combined and retail 
for eighty-five cents a yard. Many of them 
are woven by hand in the little cottages which 
dot the hillside and valleys of the Flowery 
Isle. They are dyed in yarn and are, there- 
fore, reasonably fast, the white and blue 
being guaranteed. The beauty of the Jap- 
anese designs, the butterfly, bamboo, cherry 
blossom, wistaria and other characte ristic 
patterns, is too well-known to require fur- 
ther description. In white, these crépes can 
be highly recommended for lingerie, and one, 
showing a lace weave, is ideal for blouses and 
trot-about frocks for it requires no ironing 
and can be kept immaculate with the mini- 
mum of labour. And we must not overlook 
the Japanese toweling in blue, and green, and 
| pink, and brown combinations with white. 
If you haven’t seen a blouse or kimono made 
from this material you have no idea of its 
artistic value. It is worth a trial, for the 
toweling sells for fifteen cents a yard. 

Before leaving the subject of cottons, we 
must mention the cotton serges which bear 
a striking resemblance to their relatives in 
wool. If you feel them, you at once will be 
aware of the difference, but the general ap- 
pearance and the design wil! deceive the eye 

It is only a step from the cotton fabrics 
woven in woolen weaves to the combination 
wool and cotton fabrics. Of these the Danish 


Poplar Cloth is, perhaps, the best known. In 
this material, the warp threads, running 
lengthwise of the fabric, are of cotton, to 
give it strength and lightness, and the 
filling threads are of wool, to furnish the 
durability. 


Of the woolen fabrics manufactured in this 
country, the most popular at the moment is 
poplin, with gabardine as a close second, and 
the good old standby serge a still closer run- 
ning-mate, in the third place. Serge is to-day 
a standard fabric. It may be bought as low 
as fifty cents a yard, though a forty-four inch 
width sold for seventy-five cents a yard, and 
incidentally trademarked by this name, is one 
of the best values for the money. 

For coats, there is a very good-looking cream 
coating put out by one of the largest American 
manufacturers. It comes in checks, in bouclé 
stripes, in flecked effects, and in the plain 
goods, and is just as soft and light and ‘‘comfy” 
as could be imagined. 

The swan song in woolens, however, begins 
and ends with coverts. The natural covert 
colour is the smartest of the season. Here 
the French mills have proved their superiority 
in regard to variety. They have hearkened 
| to the siren’s singing and have sent to us a 
| very light-weight covert in shades which I 
fear we never could duplicate—a soft dove 
tint and “Tommy Atkins” with a faint 
greenish tinge, for example. And because 
there are - ays going to be women who will 
say: ‘ I want covert, but I want it in 
blue,” =o have anticipated the demand 
and have fashioned a navy blue covert and 

(A third article in this series will 


are tosend us a green one. There are also 
checked coverts and striped coverts. 

And right here I must tell you that the new 
French colours are simply wonderful. There 
is nothing garish, nothing brilliant, nothing to 
strike a harsh and too gay note before eyes 
dimmed by weeping, but subdued, subtle 
shades, full of colour, yet tinged, as it were, 
with sadness—colours you must see to ap- 
preciate, so feeble are the efforts of the pen to 
serve as a brush. There is a Cheruit green 
which suggests the silvery green of the woods, 
a Petrograd blue, a military blue, typical of 
the army coats, a buckskin tone to blend with 
the buckskin tops of our boots, a castor, russet 
sand, a tone just off from white known as 
bisque, dreadnought gray, and café au lait. 

And all these clever colourings are reflected 
from the fabrics sent to us from a country 
battling for its life’s blood. One feature of 
the new fabrics which immediately strikes 
the eye is their silky effect; they drape like 
silk, they hang like silk, they are supple like 
silk, and they look like silk, but they are not 
si'k; they are the finest of woolen fabrics it is 
possible to weave. Take, for instance the 
grosgrain cloth with a rib like Ottoman, or 
the Deauville suiting with a square weave, 
which has all the advantages of serge and the 
added one of novelty, or the Tipperary cloth 
showing a basket weave effect—the very 
fabric for a snappy sports suit. Gabardine 
has a serious rival in veiladine, a woolen 
fabric bearing a certain relation to voile, and 
one which is so light in weight, and has so 
little bulk, that it lends itself admirably to 
plaiting. The legitimate successor to gab- 
ardine, ripple cloth, promises to repeat its 
previous success, and the Cheruit checks in 
blue and green are delightfully girlish. 

One glance at the Country Club suitings 
and the trained eye would recognize it as a 
Scotch material, made on a hand loom, if for 
no other reason through the clearness of its 
whites and blacks in the various check com- 
binations. The very finest cloth that has 
ever been produced is called pin-seal cloth, 
for, like the leather bearing this name, it is 
the last word in its line. And the very thin- 
nest serge possible to produce is dubbed the 
Paquin serge. It is as light in weight as a 
man’s serge and drapes like charmeuse. And 
like the men’s serges it can be selected in a 
very dark blue; a midnight blue. Of all the 
new cloths, the one most closely resembling 
silk is a new weave christened velardine. 

Just a word on silks—and more in the next 
article. The pussy willow silks have blos- 
somed forth in more designs than the flowers 
that bloom in the spring. Large and small, 
floral effects and stripes, diamonds and cubist 
patterns, Chinese and jewel ideas—all have 
been designed with an eye to colour and 
general effect that cannot be surpassed in the 
century-old mills in southern France. There 
are vivid colour combinations and subtle, 
subdued effects, shadow designs and_ bold 
black and white patterns. And these designs 
are repeated on the Madame Butterfly mar- 
quisette and the indestructible voile. 
appear in the February issue.) 


| The house 


(Continued from page 38) 


from commonplace, when used as draperies 
and furniture coverings in a room with white 
or black painted woodwork and one-toned 
walls. Such chintz is sold in fifty-inch widths 
at three dollars and fifty cents a yard. 

There is a tendency to make the city house 
a counterpart of the country house, except 
in the more ambitious interiors where period 
decorations are employed, so these effects in 
chintz and linens may be used in either— 
in fact, wherever an air of informality is 
desired. The printed mohairs with floral 
decoration in brilliant colours are excellent 
against a soft cream ground-work of natural 
wool, as are also the worsted damasks, which 
are to be found in old blue, green and the 
various shades of browns and yellows. The 
damasks come in stripes of the same tone, and 
in the familiar satin damask and brocatelle 
patterns. Both mohairs and damasks make 
practical and inexpensive draperies, for they 
are impervious to strong light and dampness. 

In the matter of smaller things for the 
house, such as candle shades, which are im- 
ported largely from France, there is, perhaps, 
not so great a variety at the present time as 
formerly, but a number of effective, decora- 
tive articles are still to be found. Such 
things as desk appointments are made in a 
variety of designs. Those of painted tin or 
tole are most effective. This work is also used 
in such articles as jardiniéres, flower holders, 
picture frames, book-ends, and lamp shades. 

In the painted wicker with foliage or flower 
decoration, the bird cage, too, has become 
a distinctive feature and is effective in a 
chintz or flower decoration. The wooden 
Chippendale cage, which can be found for 
eighteen dollars and fifty cents, and the new 
white enameled wire cage, with coloured relief 
decoration of pink roses and blue bow-knots 
A clever per- 
| version of the bird cage is shown in a tiny 
6 


wicker cage painted in French blue, lined 
with silk, and used to conceal an electric 
light above a dressing table. When more 
light is desired, the cage door may be opened. 


In toilet accessories, the Venetian glass 
bottles and boxes, which are essentially 
modern in character, are quite the newest 


things for the dressing table. These are to 
be found in the plain glass bottles and boxes 
with fruit decorating the tops of covers and 
stoppers, as for example, an apple, a pear, or 
a peach; also in striped glass, which is smart, 
but not so new as the fruit. Indeed, glass, in 
brilliant tones such as coral, yellow, amethyst 
or green and in attractive forms such as bowls 
and covered compotes for sweets, has become 
an important feature in decoration and serves 
as a means of introducing a decisive note of 
colour in a room without affecting the general 
scheme of decoration. 

Enamel, which is shown in complete toilet 
sets in exquisite pinks and blues, is equally 
desirable in picture or miniature frames as a 
substitute for the much used silver and silver- 
gilt frame. In leather, desk appointments 
are also carried out in the delicate colours of 
blue, rose and purple. In the hand-tooled 
écrassé leather, they are both practical and 
dainty. In a room furnished with painted 
furniture, the painted wooden picture frame 
and lamp screen can be used consistently. 

Painted furniture has found great favour. 
Lacquer furniture, too, has come into pop- 
ularity with the renewed interest in the 
Orient, and is now made by clever artisans in 
America in imitation of the original lacquer. 
The Oriental feeling and soft blending of 
colour are preserved and since this American 
lacquer is made of seasoned wood, it is 
further recommended by its resistance to the 
ravages of our climate and steam heat—a 
characteristic in which English and Chinese 
lacquer are wanting. 
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perfect features. ‘Then the 
well-groomed look which 
denotes daily attention to 
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With its tenth anniversary, : 
Suburban Life becomes The 
Countryside Magazine- -a 
magazine with all of the 
former good things, but with 
a little broader outlook and © 
the active co-operation of © 
Liberty H. Bailey, Contrib- © 
uting Editor. | 
The price of The Country- — 
side Magazine remains the 
same—$3.00 a year; 25 


cents a copy. 
FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL 
Send us 50 cents for a four 
months’ trial subscription, j|| 2Y ROBERT AND ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 
THE CHARM OF THE ANTIQUE 


and we will include without © 
A BOOK of present-day possibilities for simple expendi- 


to instructions helps to 
round out the hollows, 
perfect the contour, and 
produce the clean, clear, : 
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Sree, slassage daily over cheeks 
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ward circular motion E 
here illustrated, using 
Violet Cerate always on 
the moistened skin. 
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cents for trial jar to 
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D’Orsay Parfums 
are distilled from the 
flowers themselves 
and for that reason 
preserve their deli- 
cate fragrance indefi- 
nitely. Their lasting 
endurance willamaze 
you. 
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Les ‘Roses “(D’ Orsay BI 
Among the exquisite fra- E 
grances which D’Orsay has B 
given us, none is more be- BE 
loved than Les Roses = 
D’Orsay. It so marvelously = 
gives the illusion of fresh- T 
cut flowers! EI 


‘Bouquet “D’ Orsay 


A faithful presentation of 
blossoms whose sweet odors 
blend in a rhapsody of 
fragrance. 


Chevalier “D’ Orsay 


A perfume worthy to bear 
the name of M. le Comte 
D’Orsay, whom France for- 
ever honors. This rare odor, 
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extra cost a copy of “The 
Book of Little Houses,” 
containing plans and de- 
scriptions of moderate-priced 
houses—just published for 
us by The Macmillan Co. 


QU 


ture. It is full of the pleasant experiences and 
triumphs of collecting. 


DMT MII TTT) TT 


** There is a treat for readers of the book in every chapter. 
| The many illustrations admirably aid the collector in a proper 
understanding of the text.’” From the Boston Transcript. 
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** The talk of collectors almost invariably is good talk, and the gossip of 
the Shackletons concerning the antique objects they own, the places where 
| they found them, the auctions attended, the prizes sought and missed, the 
care taken of things acquired, the prices paid, and the many other items of 
exquisite interest to fellow-collectors, is no exception to the rule.”’ 


From the New York Tin 
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** Any Shackleton book may be expected to be presented in charming lit- 
erary form, and the publishers have done their part in making an attractive 
volume.”’ —From the Springfield Daily Republican. 


IN CLOTH, BOXED, AT $2.50 NET 
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FOUR ON A TOUR 
IN ENGLAND 


BOOK for those who have been in Eng- 
A land, who expect to go to England, or who 
2 at least want to know all about it with the 
: idea that they may go. A charmingly written work of travel by authors hea ger | 
about whom it was said, ‘‘ Their fresh, enthusiastic point of view gives so individual and yet so 


| , = ' e. is a favorite i > 
“ x” 2 charm to their account.”’ subtl is a favorite in the 
Jan. | = Courts of Europe. 
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_ THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


() ca 


It should prove particularly interesting to the motorist, for it contains 
E complete information as to roads, expenses, laundry, baggage, hotels, and 
~ Gentlemen : F details of travel generally—and not told in a dry or didactic manner 


LU COT | 


For the enclosed 50 cents send me 


: : = Profusely illustrated with photographs taken on the tour, and a map in 
The Countryside Magazine for four — ; aut } 


colors showing the route. Handsomely bound in cloth and boxed, 
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‘Parfumeur 
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_ months’ trial, also “The Book of Little aE 
= oe E AT $2.50 NET = 
— Houses. A 716 Fifth Avenue LE 
(A Se ee A limited number of autographed copies of each book have been bound 2 New York = 
in Three-quarter Genuine Morocco, gold top, = 17 rue de la Paix ET: 
oe a ae LT rene ieee Na AT $6.00 NET 
@ Town............ State ....2..0+. _ | Hears7’s INTERNATIONAL Lisrary Co., NEw YorK | 
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| The Linen Closet 








A rh hes 
PROSPECTIVE 
BRIDE 
WHO 

COMES TO 
NEW YORK 

to do her shopping, 
will find es. be of great assistance 
to her. We are specialists in catering for 
ete and the attendant festivities, and 


have a fund of ideas for imparting novelty and 
charm to the entertainment of ike bridal party, | 





Three block letters are used on this linen Iuncheon set 
embroidered in blue from Gebrisder Mosse. 





the wedding reception, etc.,etc. 


free our booklet "Wedding Suggestions. 








628 Fifth Ave. New York 
Visitors to New York City always welcome 
Established in 1839 





On request we will be pleased to send 
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“IT CLINGS” ‘“INCOMPARABLE”’ 


i THE VY corset 





RESENTING FEATURES §2.00 
OF INDIVIDUALITY $3.00 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN 2, 
IN CORSET CREATIONS °3 


: vem 95-00 


Faultlessly moulded on youthful 56 00 
lines of classic grace and beauty $750 
eliminating matronly lines and all $9.50 
back curves. 





A HUNDRED SMART 
MODELS for 

Street, Automobile, Dancing, 
Evening and Athletic Wear. 
INCLUDING THE G2 
NEW _NIP-IN WAIST 4 
FRONTS AND ‘40 
STRAIGHT LINE BACKS © §]9.50 


. ! wn 315 00 
Pisccepte conforming to the $20 00 


accepted Costuming Modes % 
of the hour. 
$5). 


All models fitted by expert corsetieres at 


Mollie Mayers 


iV¥Y GORSET FFVCRE 


Correspondence and Mail Orders Invited 
392 FIFTH AVENUE at 36th St, NEW YORK 

















CORSET H CO., Mfrs WORCESTER, MASS. 


wife, the English mistress of the manor- 


napkin decorated with German drawn-work 


| ‘wife the from the Puritan house- littlenewer. There is also a very good looking 


house, the French chitelaine, and the 
German hausfrau, is the love of immaculate, 
snowy piles of really good linens. You may, 
or may not, delight in pretty dresses, filmy 
lingerie, or dashing hats, in clever books, 
or well-executed drawings, but you just can’t 
resist an intense longing for the intimate pos- 
session of fine napery, soft linen towels, and 
monogrammed sheets—it is an inborn instinct, 
a part of your very being as a woman. 

Even the untrained eye recognizes the 
beauty of the well-appointed dinner table 
where the pattern of the damask is as much 
a part of the scheme of decoration as the 
flowers or the silver. This year, the simpler 
designs are being used and in a slightly heavier 
damask. The marking of the table cloths 
and napkins depends largely on the design of 
the damask. For instance, a design showing 
a circle like a centrepiece is marked in the 
centre of the ring, whereas a scroll design 
may call for the more conservative corner 
marking. In the same way, the type of 
monogram differs. At the present time, the 
diamond shape is, perhaps, the most popular, 
but there is a clever oval shape, which is 
very new, a round scroll and the more novel 
oval scroll, and always the plain block letters. 

The monogram on napkins is an inch and 
a quarter in size and on the table cloths, two 
inches and a half in height. Two monograms 


| are used on the cloth and are placed in opposite 
| corners just above the plate line. 


There is the greatest variety of tea napkins 
now being shown in the exclusive linen shops, 
but of this large collection, the plain scalloped 
napkins are preferred by the fastidious woman, 
for lovely as the Madeira embroidery is, it 
has been sold at such low prices in the large 
shops that the woman in search of something 
different has turned to the plainer napkins. 
The so-called German scallop—for there is 
no partisanship in linens—is considered a 


and edged with the same hand-work. 

The touch of colour makes many of the 
new luncheon sets interesting. A Delft 
blue, to match the decorative scheme of the 
dining-room, sometimes is introduced in the 
outline of scallops and dots, or even in the 
hemstitching, for the very latest luncheon set 
from across the seas is hand-woven, un- 
bleached linen hemstitched in blue in squares. 
The monogram on the centrepiece and doilies 
of these sets is now placed at the side. A 
two-inch monogram is used for the centre- 
piece, one an inch and a half in height for the 
large doilies, and three-quarters of an inch for 
the small ones. 

The simplicity that distinguishes the newest 
designs in napery is to be noted in the towels, 
and this means that stripes are very well liked 
by the women who recognize a fashion in 
linens as well as in clothes. Perhaps the 
most interesting bit of news is the return of 
the very fine damask towel. This is, undoubt- 
edly, the handsomest of towels, and is ap- 
propriately hemstitched by hand and deco- 
rated with an elaborate monogram two and 
a half inchesin height. Asa rule, it is twenty- 
two by forty inches in length, whereas the 
large size towel is twenty-six by forty-six 
and may be of huckaback and damask mixed. 
The new size for towels is eighteen by thirty 
inches, not so small as the fifteen by twenty- 
four inch guest towels, but a convenient size 
to use once and toss into the laundry basket. 
On these towels the two-inch diamond mono- 
gram may be used, or three one-inch block 
letters, placed just above the satin border, 
which by the way is the more usual method 
of marking towels. On the guest towels an 
inch and a half diamond or block letter is 
preferred. 

Decidedly luxurious are the big new bath 
towels with coloured stripes or borders which 
match in every detail the bath rugs. 











j omplete 1 V Y lines also offered at 
| PHILADELPHIA M.B. Stewart's, Walnut and 13th St. & BOSTON: Palmer's Cor- Four different styles of monograms correctly placed are shown 
| set Store 52 Winter St. & BUFFALO : Gardiner’s, Main St. and Chippewa. #& SAN on these dinner napkins from Gebriider Mosse 


FRANCISCO : Pomin’s, 893 Market & 243 Post St. # LOS ANGELES: Bullock's 


Harper’s Basar will buy any of these linens for you 
H U There is no extra charge for this service. 
Harper's Bazar, Januar IQs 68 























That Irresistible Appeal 


A beautiful writing paper is in itself a cordial 
invitation to write. It makes a pleasure of 
what is sometimes a duty. No one paper exer- 
cises this irresistible appeal with the force of 


Cranes Xinen ron 





THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


One of the latest and most beauti- 
ful of the many types of Crane’s 
papers is a rich, paneled corre- 
spondence paper which you must 
be among the first to use. You 


have no conception of the satis- 
faction Crane’s papers bring until 
you try them Send us 10 cents 
for an assortment of full-sized 
Crane’s papers and envelopes, in- 
cluding the Elizabethan, and test 
for yourself their merits. 








By Invitation Member of 


Address all inquiries to Dept. K 
EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





New York 





Rice Leaders of the 
World Association 
















Papilio Southern Honeyed Pecans 
A dear old black mammy’s most cherished secret,—a 
Candy smn 
time we will send a 


triumph in sweets. Most tempting in flavor and delicacy, 
Sample Box for 50 Cents 
Correspondence 


—a refined confection of the highest order. For a limited 
Invited PAPILIO COMPANY, Carnegie Studios, New York 








The Corset 
That Fills the Need 


"THE most adaptable and practical corset for the 
needs of all figures from stout to slender, is 


LA RESISTA 

It has all the style, beauty and elegance so essential in 
a corset, plus the exclusive “Spirabone”’ feature. 

This remarkable boning bends every way—even edge- 
wise—without breaking or twisting. This cannot be 
said of any other boning. 

For this reason La Resista Corsets afford greater 
flexibility and resilience, give perfect support without 
restraint, and lend ease and grace to the figure. 

Booklet on Request 


See the new creations in La Resista Corsets direct from Paris, 
now shown in the good stores throughout the United States, or 
at the La Resista Corset Shop, No. 11 West 34th St., New York. 


A model for every figure. 


$2.50, $3.50, $5.00—up to $25.00 
LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 


11-B West 34th St. NEW YORK 














‘Crouch & » 
Fitzgerald 


FOR WINTER TRAVEL 


Our assortment of the 
most convenient and 
space saving luggage 
of every description 
awaits your approval 


; 14 West 40th St. 
P 154 Fifth Ave., at 20th St. 











177 Broadway 
For Short Trips. H For a Longer Journey 
16 in. Fitted Bag. New York City Wardrobe Trunk 
$30.00 Complete Illustrated Booklet $80.00 


x 


_ 
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NOVELTIES 
CONCEITS 


XCLUSIVE, original station- 
‘4 ery, games, toys, favors and 
prizes — the unordinary things. 
Write for ‘‘List of Whimsies’’ 
it is full of surprises for gift pur- 
poses. 


Mayfair Bridge Table 


with detachable brass rim, form- 
ing squares in the corners for 
ashes or glasses. Holds smoothly 
a washable table cover. 


$15.00 


MAYFAIR BUILDING 
659 Sth Ave. New York 


Aptatr, sue. 
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This is the Redfern Lady who has become 
famed through her pleasing personality, and 
as Hermione says, 


“Temperament is passing out 
and personality is coming in” 


The attractive figure of the well dressed woman 
is not the result of chance corsetting—it is the 
result of a careful selection—this accounts for 
the winsomeness of the Redfern Lady. 


Her corset is an essential garment in the make- 
up of her personality, and she selects it with 
deliberation. 
its shape, and the figure becomes graceful— 
lithesome—attractive. 


It models her flesh subtly into 


Therefore 


corsetting is appealing to all well dressed 
The velvety feel of the fabrics of 
all Redfern Models, and the daintily applied, 
really beautiful trimmings, add a touch to the 
garment that is truly fascinating. 


Redfern Models will always be found where 
carefully selected wearing apparel is offered, 
at all high class department stores, and at The 
Redfern Corset Shops, at 510 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 


114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


19 East Madison Street, Chicago ; 


Three to Fifteen Dollars, 


At High Class 


NEW YORK 


Stores. 


Ovdeli. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


. 
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spices and sells for $1.75. 


| 
| 
| the monogram in gilt metal. 
| 


r SHERE is a busy little fellow whom we 

| never see, but often feel during the 

months of sleet and snow—our old 

friend Jack Frost. He is no respecter of 

persons, for old and young, fair and dark, 

all receive little reminders from him. The 

stings on the ears and the playful slaps on 

the cheeks are mere frivolities beside the more 

lasting souvenirs in the shape of chapped lips 
and rough hands. 

Yet the latter, though annoying and often 
painful, are not serious and can be quickly 
cured through the good services of reliable 
toilet preparations. But when the skin is 
irritated, and perhaps broken, it is particu- 
larly important that only the purest and best 
preparations be used. For this reason a salve 





A spice bag of silk and lace, lined 
with chiffon and decorated with a shower 
of ribbons and a rose, is sold by John 
Wanamaker for $2.50. 


and lotion prepared under the personal super- 
vision of a clever specialist should prove 
interesting. 

The salve looks good enough to eat, and I 
| am quite sure that you could do so with im- 

punity, but it wouldn’t help you as it will on 
| your lips. Though pink in colour it does not 
stain the lips, but merely blends with the 
natural tint, and can be applied at any time 
during the day as well as at night. A generous 
jar, containing a full ounce and a quarter, 
can be bought for seventy-five cents. 

Equally pure is the lotion compounded by 
the same specialist from a famous old recipe. 
| A few drops and the skin takes on at once a 

new appearance. As it is not sticky it can 

be used at any time, and a delicious old-timey 

eau de cologne odour—only very faint— 

rises from the hands. The price of fifty cents 

is very modest for the comfort received from 
| the contents. 





Long may it wave 


There is one gift that the fairy godmothers 
seem to be chary of presenting to little baby 
girls before sending them into this big world, 
and it is curly hair. They, undoubtedly, 
make compensations for their niggardliness 
in this direction with other more vital bits 
of good fortune, but when the dampness and 
old Boreas draw the hair out in strings, the 
owner feels that she has good cause for com- 
plaint. Lamentations will be stilled, how- 
ever, after making the acquaintance of one 
of the new marcel-wavers which curls the hair 
in a strictly professional way. 

On account of the numerous perforations in 
the make-up of the waver, it heats very 
quickly. The wave is produced by corrugated 
rollers, one of which moves forward and the 
other backward when the handles are closed. 
It is the simplest kind of a waver to use, and 
best of all, it cannot burn nor blacken the 
hair. It can be used when the hair is down or 
after it is dressed, so that in the minimum 
| amount of time and with very little trouble 


Harper's Bazar will buy 











Harper's Bazar, 


January, I 


ors 


\ There is no 
70 


Beauty 


The Russian extract, Katyonka, costs $9.00. 
glass stoppered jar gives forth the fragrance of rose leaves, lavender flowers and 
The toilet waters in the various floral and bouquet odours 
sell for $2.50 in the cut glass bottles with frosted stoppers. 


any 
extra charge 


Shop 





Parfums de luxe from the Parfumerie Riviera 


The potpourri-Riviera in a large 


The bouquet and floral 


extracts are sold in fulf cut Baccarat bottles for $2.50, and a $1.00 additional for 
The atomizers range in price from $3.00 to $25.00. 


you can obtain in your boudoir as successful 
results as from the professional hair-dressers. 
And when you consider how quickly the fees 
of the hair-dresser count up, the investment 
of four dollars in one of these wavers is well 
worth considering in these days of high cost 
of living. 


To dress up the face 


When nature gave us a good complexion or 
a pretty face her work was finished, and it is 
up to each of us to enhance her gift by con- 
scientious care of the skin. This means that 
we should seek the best and purest of toilet 
preparations and use only those which will 
benefit each individual skin. There are as 
many kinds of skin as there are people, and 
the individual alone is the one to determine 
which ingredients are beneficial and which 
ones are injurious. It is important, there- 
fore, that we give our attention only to the 
preparations which have been pronounced 
good by men or women who have made a life- 
long study of the skin and its requirements. 

Some of the very best skin specialists in 
New York have analyzed and made a favour- 
able report on the creams sold by a well- 
known French house. There is first the skin 
food and tissue builder, a pink cream with a 
slightly medicinal odour, but it makes good 
on its promises in a truly business-like manner 
suggested by this faint scent. The cream to 
be applied just before going out to court the 
dirt microbes gives forth a delicious lilac 
fragrance, and is, of course, a greaseless prep- 
aration, disappearing into the skin and at 
the same time whitening it. A lilac perfume 
of a slightly different odour is given forth 
from the cold cream which takes the place of 
soap and water in cleansing the face. With 
the exception of the skin food, which sells for 
seventy-five cents a jar, the others may be 
bought for fifty cents a jar. 

In order to give the finishing touches to the 
face after a good treatment with these creams, 
a dust of powder is necessary. At this fas- 
cinating little shop it is sold in glass bottles 





A fascinating pin 
cushion for the 
dressing table in a 
Colonial design is in 
the shape of the old- 
fashioned formal bouquet of vari-coloured 
flowers with lace frill, and can be bought 
at John Wanamaker's for $3.50 to $5.00. 


and can be bought in the mauve shade for the 
evening and in the usual white, cream and 
pink tints for fifty cents. And as a last 
touch, the drop of perfume must not be for- 
gotten. If you prefer a heavy fragrance, a 
very individual odour, you will be charmed 
with Katyonka, the very name betraying its 
Russian origin. It costs nine dollars an ounce, 
in a handsome cut glass bottle, but you 
can procure a sample bottle for fifty cents. 


of these things for 
for this service 


you 
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Justdropmealinefor 
a2lb.or 5lb. box of 
this delicious white 
fruit cake, C.O. D. 


Or—mail your name 
and address on this 
margin for little 
complimentary box. 





Suppose you could use exactly the same luscious fruits, rare old wine, choicest nuts 
and finest flour— 

Suppose you could know the “how” as I learned it from the good old Southern Hostess 
who gave me the recipe— . j 

Then you could compliment your guests by adding to your menu this dollar-a-pound 
delicacy of distinctively individual quality. , 5 

But even then could you always be sure of the lightness, richness and uniformity for 
which ““POMONARI™ is renowned ? 

y cake has become such a favorite in Southern households that I have named it 
**POMONARI,” after the Italian Goddess of Fruits, and | wish to count the readers of 
“Harper's Bazar” as my customers. 

lay I send you in a carefully packed box, either 2 or 5 lb. cake, C. O. D. 
my free boxes—for a “‘taste’’? 
GORDON C. SMITH 

Mobile, Alabama 


or one of 


Address; THE DOLLAR-A-POUND DELICACY 
765-C. Fifth Ave. Building, New York Cit 


ni mann 





i 

















A quiet, luxurious Res- 
idential Hotel, Afford- 
ing the Exclusiveness 
and Elegance of a Pri- 
vate Residence. Oppo- 
site the Metropolitan 
Club and the sth Av. 


Fourteen 
East 
Sitticth 
Street 


NEW YORK 


PECTANT MOTHER 


Should not fail to wear BERTHE MAY'S 


MATERNITY CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for its own purpora 










ry . — ~_ . Worn at any time. Dress as usual. Security and com- 
Entrance to Central b) fort assured. Normal appearance preserved. 
Park. Apartments, i Write for Booklet No. 10 







containing prices, photograph, and full information. Sent 
free under plain envelope. Other corsets on same lines for 
ordinary wear. Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 E, 46th, St., New York 


single or en suite, 
rented, furnished or un- 
furnished, for long or 
short periods. 

EAGER & BABCOCK. 
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PATTERN 
| AND 
TAILORED - 


A Christmas Present © 1s ft 


for 1000 Readers of Harper’s Bazar ¢ 

















A Beautiful Portfolio of 


“THE THREE GRACES” by Stanlaws 


Let Santa Claus Bring It to You! 


CCEPT this charming Portfolio—with the com- 
A pliments of the Metrropouiran Magazine. 
It contains three of Penrhyn  Stanlaws’ 
piquant girl studies. (Mr. Stanlaws paints in full 
colors only for Merropouitan.) Each picture is 
12 inches by 17 inches, separately mounted on 
imported, cream colored, French Brittany, deckle- 
edged mounts. The pictures are reproduced by the 
new rubber-offset color process in 6 colors, which 
transfers all of the softness and charming delicacy 
of coloring in Mr. Stanlaws’ original paintings. It 
is this process which has made METROPOLITAN 
covers the art sensation of the magazine world. No 
other popular magazine has this rubber-offset process 
The pictures—framed—cannot be told from the original 


paintings. They will make ideal gifts for three of your 
friends. 


1000 of these Portfolios are waiting for readers of this 
magazine who send the coupon below. The Portfolio 
could not be duplicated in any art,store for $1.50 (as a 
matter of fact it is not for sale anywhere). 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
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{ Evening gown of white satin 
with tunic of net hand-embroid- 
ered in black and white beads, 
sunburst pattern. 











© The top of the corsage is of 
tulle, butterfly effect, with small 
black tulle bow at bottom of cor 
sage in the back. 





“ The train is unique, being com 
posed of bands of black velvet 
with black satin and velvet roses. 
It can be held up for dancing by 





—_——— We do not ask you 


Just fill out the coupon and send 
itto us. We will at once mail the 
Portfolio, carefully packed, car- 
riage prepaid, and a copy of the 
January number, entering your 
subscription to the METRO- 
POLITAN for one year. When 
you receive the Portfolio and 
first copy of the METROPOLI- 
TAN send us $1.50, the regular 
subscription price for the maga- 


to send any MONCY amen 


If you are not entirely satisfied, 
return the Portfolio to us. 

We make this generous offer to 
introduce the METROPOLITAN 
to the readers of this publication 
who may not be familiar with the 
splendid magazine we are pub- 
lishing. We are fully assure: that 
you need only to glance at one issie¢ 
of METROPOLITAN to appre- 


Pictures reproduced in 6 colors 


by new Rubber-Offset Pro- 
cess and mounted. 
Each picture is 12 inches by 


17 inches. 








putting the velvet loop over the 
wrist. The whole is most effective 
and presents an entirely original 
and new note. 
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ciate what a wholly desirable, un- 


zine, if you like them. usual, fascinating magazine it is. 




























**Mail the 


The METROPOLITAN for 1915 will contain the big- Coupon now 


gest and most costly editorial features ever announced 


Models for Southern Wear 


by any magazine. ere are some of the good things and I will 

ros A ney serial novel by HENRY SYD- come down _ 
; SON, who wrote ‘** Queed”’ and “V.V’s i in “tai 
Eyes.’’ ‘‘The Story of a Pioneer,’’ which is the auto- your RIGINAL conceptions 25 tailleur 
biography of DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW. All of the 


suits, sport-coats, wraps, dancing 
frocks, morning gowns of linen, suitable 
for the Early Spring and Southern re- 
sorts, on exhibition during January 


short stories of RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, JO- 
SEPH CONRAD, J 


w. . 
stories by RUDYARD KIPLING than will appear in 
any other magazine. w r a me eae oe am nae 


boy series, more enjoyable than his ‘“ Penrod’’ Metropolitan Magazine H. B. } 

stories, by OTH TA RKINGTON JOHN REED’ 432 Fourth Avenue, New York Ky and February. 
vivid word-pictures of th reat r i Gentlemen: Send me the Penrhyn Stan- 

i 4 RR 


Other contribu 


Jaws Portfolio, prepaid, and Metsopoirran 


Ss for one year beginning January, 1915. On f 

H receipt of first number, I will remit $1.50 ¢) ¢ . 

T for my subscription, with understanding | me On) 4 1 1 
K Portfolio is to be mine, FREE. I[f I am not 4 


K ~ . . . 3 satisfied I will return the Portfolio and owe 
sc . BY = you nothing. 


: 20 West 45 Sheet. 


1 
v2 | T : 
Name Py ere rT rere New Yo th Cily | 
- BD SRE wc cece ccccsccccese ; . 
(Canadian and foreign postage extra) Town............ a era VOOM! PTET Sea ma 
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Hlarper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


rs. 


ah 


Se ee ee 


EE De oop nec rE 


dee ee 








THE BAZAR 


will purchase anything 
you wish in New York 
without any charge for 
our service. 





ANUARY is the month of White Sales-—the time when one 


ila as i aia Nia il lal may revel in the luxury of fine lingerie marked down to the 
satin ribbon, neck, sleeves and wide button- a . ° . . 
holes finished with a picot which matches the | most trivial prices. The wise woman who wishes to replenish 
ribbon in shade . $2.95 


| her wardrobe at small cost should take prompt advantage of these splen- 


3. Batiste gown copied from a French Empir 


model, brocaded wash ribbon runs beneath ° ° — 

tucking at the waist-line. Valenciennes lace did purchasing opportunit 1es. 

RT ee Ee ee ne err 

™ . . _ a - ® 
4. Envelope chemise of crepe de chine, picot On this page we show a few selected articles chosen from New York’s 

trimmed. Colours, pink and white $1.95 


| prominent stores for immediate orders. These styles and values will not 


5. Crepe de chine underbodice trimmed with 


hemstitching. Colours, pink or white $1.95 ~ . 
a ee eer f: last beyond a month. The safer way is to order now. 
" t etticoat, bottom finished with em- . 7 
broidered scallops titled 95c. 
7. Batiste gown, trimmed with Valenciennes Address: JANE JARVIS, Director 


lace. Swiss insertion and fine tucking $2.10 


“are ae aa ay ae 9 
8 Underbodice of tucked crepe de chine and _— H a r p e@ r S B a 7, a rr 


shadow lace. Satin ribbon shoulder-straps 
9. Brocaded corset, medium low bust, long hips. » 2 
Colours, pink and white.............. + S596 “Personal Shopping Service” 


(In ordering corsets, please take waist 


and hip measurements over the gown.) | No. 1100 119 West 40th Street New York 
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Se a cot 


With the Wonders 
of the Tropics 
Before Us 


—a luxurious voyage, over 
summer seas; with all the 
' pleasant intimacies of _ ship- 
board-—and we are at the 
gateway to Fairyland. 


Quaint Havana, Jamaica the 
beautiful, the Panama Canal, 
romantic Cartagena—we shall 
see them all, from our wonder- 
ful white yacht—our home for 
three weeks. 





Let us help you to plan a 
vacation on the Spanish Main. 


Cruises from 17 to 24 days 


Sailings from New York and New Orleans every 


Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday to 


~ CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
| COLOMBIAN PORTS, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Liberal stop-over privileges granted. 


Magnificent White Ships built especially 
for tropical travel; all outside rooms, de 
luxe and en suite; bathrooms, many 
of them private; tempting cuisine, palm 
court, spacious decks. 





Ships sailing from New York on Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days and on all days from New Orleans are American-plan 
service; fare includes meals and berth. Cruises from New 
York every Saturday, on the palatial new steamers, Pastores, 
Tenadores,Calamares andMetapan. Berths included in price 
of transportation; meals extra; restaurant service a la carte. 











OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
202 Washington Street, Boston; 630 Common Street, 
New Orleans; 1955 Continental and Commercial 
Bank Building, Chicago, or any ticket or tourist 
agent; or write 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

17 Battery Place, New York 
for folders, sailing list and full information. 





Sailing under the American Flag 
mer LHTIURAP ARIZ CPR 


re Ff Syaet “Nea » 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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\| A he ee 
PROSPECTIVE 
BRIDE 
WHO 
COMES TO 

|| NEW YORK 


5 | to do her shopping, 
will find that we can be of great assistance 

| to her. We are specialists in catering for 

| weddings and the attendant festivities, and 
| ave a fund of ideas for imparting novelty and 
| charm to the entertainment of the bridal party 
| the wedding reception, etc.,etc. 
| 


prabeasabd 50b00000000000008 


















On request we will be pleased to send 


free our booklet "Wedding Suggestions. 













628 Fifth Ave. New York 


Visitors to New York City always welcome 
Established in 1839 
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“IT CLINGS” “INCOMPARABLE”’ 












RESENTING FEATURES 
OF INDIVIDUALITY 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
IN CORSET CREATIONS 


$9 00 
$3 00 € 
$3 50 
$5 00 
56 00 
$7 50 
$8 50 











Faultlessly moulded on _ youthful 
lines of classic grace and beauty 
eliminating matronly and all 


back curves. 


lines 








A HUNDRED SMART j 
MODELS for / 
Street, Automobile, Dancing, / 
Evening and Athletic Wear. ‘ 
INCLUDING THE “Z 
NEW NIP-IN WAIST . 
FRONTS AND. ‘410% 
STRAIGHT LINE BACKS $4950 

15,0 


$9().00 
$50 


etchingly conforming to the 
accepted Costuming Modes 


of the hour. 












All models fitted by expert corsetieres at 


° + ewes r 
Mollie Mayers etna” 
IVY CORSET STORE QT 


Correspondence and Mail Orders Invited = 
392 FIFTH AVENUE at 36th St, NEW YORK VU 


% . 
y 



























CORSET H CO., Mfrs WORCESTER, MASS 








omplete 1V Y lines also offered at 






set Store, 52 Winter St. #& BUFFALO: Gardiner’s, Main St. and Chippewa. & SAN 
FRANCISCO : Pomin’s, 893 Market & 243 Post St. 4 LOS ANGELES: Bullock’s 







PHILADELPHIA: M.B. Stewart's, Walnut and 13th St. & BOSTON: Palmer's Cor- 





Three block letters are used on this linen luncheon set 


embroidered in blue from Gebriider Mosse. 


wife, the English mistress of the manor 

house, the French chitelaine, and the 
German hausfrau, is the love of immaculate, 
snowy piles of really good linens. You may, 
or may not, delight in pretty dresses, filmy 
lingerie, or dashing hats, in clever books, 
or well-executed drawings, but you just can’t 
resist an intense longing for the intimate pos 
session of fine napery, soft linen towels, and 
monogrammed sheets—it is an inborn instinct, 
a part of your very being as a woman. 

Even the untrained eye recognizes the 
beauty of the well-appointed dinner table 
where the pattern of the damask is as much 
a part of the scheme of decoration as the 
flowers or the silver. This year, the simpler 
designs are being used and in a slightly heavier 
damask. The marking of the table cloths 
and napkins depends largely on the design of 
the damask. For instance, a design showing 
a circle like a centrepiece is marked in the 
centre of the ring, whereas a scroll design 
may call for the more conservative corner 
marking. In the same way, the type of 
monogram differs. At the present time, the 
diamond shape is, perhaps, the most popular, 
but there is a clever oval shape, which is 
very new, a round scroll and the more novel 
oval scroll, and always the plain block letters. 

The monogram on napkins is an inch and 
a quarter in size and on the table cloths, two 
inches and a half in height. Two monograms 
are used on the cloth and are placed in opposite 
corners just above the plate line. 

There is the greatest variety of tea napkins 
now being shown in the exclusive linen shops, 
but of this large coliection, the plain scalloped 
napkins are preferred by the fastidious woman, 
for lovely as the Madeira embroidery is, it 
has been sold at such low prices in the large 
shops that the woman in search of something 
different has turned to the plainer napkins. 
The so-called German scallop—for there is 
no partisanship in linens—is considered a 


| ‘wife the from the Puritan  house- 


little newer. There is also a very good looking 
napkin decorated with German drawn-work 
and edged with the same hand-work 

The touch of colour makes many of the 
new luncheon sets interesting. A Delft 
blue, to match the decorative scheme of the 
dining-room, sometimes is introduced in the 
outline of scallops and dots, or even in the 
hemstitching, for the very latest luncheon set 
from across the seas is hand-woven, un 
bleached linen hemstitched in blue in squares 
The monogram on the centrepiece and doilies 
of these sets is now placed at the side. A 
two-inch monogram is used for the centre 
piece, one an inch and a half in height for the 
large doilies, and three-quarters of an inch for 
the small ones. 

The simplicity that distinguishes the newest 
designs in napery is to be noted in the towels, 
and this means that stripes are very well liked 
by the women who recognize a fashion in 
linens as well as in clothes. Perhaps the 
most interesting bit of news is the return of 
the very fine damask towel. This is, undoubt- 
edly, the handsomest of towels, and is ap- 
propriately hemstitched by hand and deco- 
rated with an elaborate monogram two and 
a half inches in height. Asarule, it is twenty- 
two by forty inches in length, whereas the 
large size towel is twenty-six by forty-six 
and may be of huckaback and damask mixed. 
The new size for towels is eighteen by thirty 
inches, not so small as the fifteen by twenty- 
four inch guest towels, but a convenient size 
to use once and toss into the laundry basket. 
On these towels the two-inch diamond mono- 
gram may be used, or three one-inch block 
letters, placed just above the satin border, 
which by the way is the more usual method 
of marking towels. On the guest towels an 
inch and a half diamond or block letter is 
preferre d 

Decidedly luxurious are the big new bath 
towels with coloured stripes or borders which 
match in every detail the bath rugs. 





















Four different styles of monograms correctly placed are shown 


on these dinner napkins from Gebriider Mosse. 


Harper's 


There is no extra 


Bazar will buy 





charge for this 


any of these linens for you. 


Service. 




















That Irresistible Appeal 


A beautiful writing paper is in itself a cordial 
invitation to write. It makes a pleasure of 
what is sometimes a duty. No one paper exer- 
cises this irresistible appeal with the force of 


Cranes oinen oon 


have no conception of the satis- 
faction Crane’s papers bring until 
One of the latest and most beauti- you try them Send us 10 cents 
ful of the many types of Crane’s for an assortment of full-sized 
papers is a rich, paneled corre- Crane’s papers and envelopes, in- 
spondence paper which you must cluding the Elizabethan, and test 
be among the first to use. You for yourself their merits. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


By Invitation Member of 


Address all inquiries to Dept. K 


EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 








Rice Leaders of the 
World Association 

























‘Papilio 
Candy time we will send a 


Sample Box for 50 Cents 
Correspondence 


Invited PAPILIO COMPANY, Carnegie Studios, New York 


_ Z-_ i Gb. 


Southern Honeyed Pecans 


A dear old black mammy’s most. cherished secret,—a 
triumph in sweets. Most tempting in flavor and delicacy, 
—a refined confection of the highest order. For a limited 



























The Corset 
That Fills the Need 


"THE most adaptable and practical corset for the 
needs of all figures from stout to slender, is 
LA RESISTA 

It has all the style, beauty and elegance so essential in 
a corset, plus the exclusive “ Spirabone” feature. 

This remarkable boning bends every way—even edge- 
wise—without breaking or twisting. This cannot be 
said of any other boning. 

For this reason La Resista Corsets afford greater 
flexibility and resilience, give perfect support without 
restraint, and lend ease and grace to the figure. 

Booklet on Request 
See the new creations in La Resista Corsets direct from Paris, 
now shown in the good stores throughout the United States, or 
at the La Resista Corset Shop, No. 11 West 34th St., New York. 
A model for every figure. 


$2.50, $3.50, $5.00—up to $25.00 
LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 


11-B West 34th St. NEW YORK 

















‘Crouch & | ] 
Fitzgerald 


FOR WINTER TRAVEL 


Our assortment of the 

most convenient and ~ 

space saving luggage J 

of every description 

awaits your approval 
14 West 40th St. 


154 Fifth Ave., at 20th St. 
177 Broadway 


New York City 





For Short Trips. 
16in. Fitted Bag. 
$30.00 Complete 


For a Longer Journey. 
Wardrobe Trunk. 


Illustrated Booklet $80.00 | 














en 





NOVELTIES 
CONCEITS 


XCLUSIVE, original station- 

ery, games, toys, favors and 
prizes — the unordinary things. 
Write for ‘‘List of Whimsies”’ 
it is full of surprises for gift pur- 
poses. 


Mayfair Bridge Table 


with detachable brass rim, form- 
ing squares in the corners for 
ashes or glasses. Holds smoothly 
a washable table cover. 


$15.00 


MAYFAIR BUILDING 
659 Sth Ave. New York 


Aptatr, sue. 
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Parfums de luxe from the Parfumerie Riviera 


ol The Russian extract, Katyonka, costs $9.00. The potpourri-Riviera in a large 
glass stoppered jar gives forth the fragrance of rose leaves, lavender flowers and 
spices and sells for $1.75. The toilet waters in the various floral and bouquet odours 
sell for $2.50 in the cut glass bottles with frosted stoppers. The bouquet and floral 
extracts are sold in ful! cut Baccarat bottles for $2.50, and a $1.00 additional for 
the monogram in gilt metal. The atomizers range in price from $3.00 to $25.00. 
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This IS the Redfern Lady who has become HERI y little fellow whom we you can obtain in your boudoir as successful 

famed through her pleasing personality, and never see, but often en during the results as from the professional hair-dressers, 
i. . months of sleet and snow-—our old) And when you consider how quickly the fees 

as Hermione says, friend Jack Frost He is no respecter of of the hair-dresser count up, the investment 

persons, for old and young, fair and dark, of four dollars in one of these wavers is well 

all receive little reminders from him. The worth considering in these days of high cost 

‘Temperament ts passing out stings on the ears and the playful slaps on of living 

i rson ility is ‘-omin in” the cheeks ure mere frivolities beside the more To dress ie te 

and persone y fs ¢ g lasting souvenirs in the shape of chapped lips o adress up the race 

and rough hands. When nature gave us a good complexion or 

‘ ‘ r Yet the latter, though annoying and often a pretty face her work was finished, and it is 

The attractive figure of the well dressed woman painful, are not serious and can be quickly up to each of us to enhance her gift by con- 

cured through the good services of reliable scientious care of the skin. This means that 


is not the result of chance corsetting It 1S the ! toilet preparations. But when the skin is we should seek the best and purest of toilet 
result of a careful selection this accounts for irritated, and perhaps broken, it is particu- preparations and use only those which will 


. larly important that only the purest and best benefit each individual skin. There are as 
the winsomeness of the Redfern Lady. preparations be used. For this reason a salve many kinds of skin as there are people, and 
the individual alone is the one to determine 
which ingredients are beneticial and which 
ee ee shal . ' . " ones are injurious. It is important, there- 
Her corset IS an essential garment in the make fore, that we give our attention only to the 
up of her personality, and she selects it with preparations which have been pronounced 


good by men or women who have made a life- 


deliberation. lt models her flesh subtly into iJ fo =— . long study of the skin and its require ments. 

. ra a : ~ Some of the very best skin specialists in 

its shape, and the figure becomes graceful Lo Ae, New York have analyzed and made a favour- 

lithesome—attractive. Therefore : Re. able report on the creams sold by a well 

known French house. ‘There is first the skin 

perenee food and tissue builder, a pink cream with a 

itn oa slightly medicinal odour, but it makes good 
with chiffor 


a : on its promises in a truly business-like manner 
,) I /7 lien of ribk . suggested by this faint scent. The cream to 
Co t/v Ww be applied just before going out to court the 

[/ 


dirt microbes gives forth a delicious "ac 
under the pe fragrance, and is, of course, a grez aseless pi p 
ever specialist she ration, disappearing into th t 





» sa 
alive looks good enough to eat, 


corsetting is appealing to all well dresse’ yuite sure that you could do so wi 
women The velvety feel of the fabr: punity, but it wouldn’t help you as it 


your lips. Though pink in colour it d 10 
inti! stain the lips, but merely blends wit) the 
all Redfer “” Models, and the daint' natural tint, and can be applied at any time 
really beautiful trimmings, add - during the day as well as at night. A gene. ous 
. e : jar, containing a full ounce and a qu f, 
arment that is truly fase‘ can be bought for seventy-five cents. 
Equally pure is the lotion compound: 
the same specialist from a famous old rm 
tals will round where A few drops and the skin takes on at o 
; : new appearance. As it is not sticky it 
Ca AMM apparel 1S offered, be used at any time, and a delicious old-t 


eau de cologne odour—only very fa 


at all Nis wt stores, and at The rises from the hands. The price of fifty « 3 

Redfern Corse 510 Fifth Avenue is very modest for the comfort received rom 
, : ‘ the contents 

New York; 19 East. n Street, Chicago ; eee ee 

114 Grant Avenue, San Frai iCISCO. There is one gift that the fairy godmot ‘ers 


seem to be chary of presenting to little baby 
girls before sending them into this big wo - 
and it is curly hair. They, undoubtec ly, 
Three to Fifteen Dollars, make compensations for their niggardliness 
At High Class Stores. in this direction with other more vital bits 
of good fortune, but when the dampness and 
old Boreas draw the hair out in strings, the 
owner feels that she has good cause for com- 
plaint. Lamentations will be stilled, how- 
ever, after making the acquaintance of one 
of the new marcel-wavers which curls the hair 
in a strictly professional way. 
On account of the numerous pe rforations in 


the make-up of the waver, it heats very 
CUCL. quickly. The wave is produced by corrugated 
rollers, one of which moves forward and the 


other backward when the handles are closed. 
It is the simplest kind of a waver to use, and 
best of all, it cannot burn nor blacken the 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY hair. It can be used when the hair is down or 
after it is dressed, so that in the minimum 
amount of time and with very little trouble 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Harper's Bazar will buy an; 
There is no extra char 




















